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ABSTRACT 

Resource allocation is the process by which strategic 
decisions are made by an organization's management with 
regard to the question, "Who gets what, when and how?" It 
is during this process that management must tackle and 
find an answer to the problem, "How do I get the resources 
I need to do what must be done?" 

The purpose of this thesis is to describe those indi- 
vidual subprocesses used by the United States Coast Guard 
to answer the above questions. Attention is focused on 
current Coast Guard procedures and practices, and those 
factors, both internal and external to the service, which 
influence the process of resource allocation in the Coast 
Guard. 
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I. RESEARCH QUESTION 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Resource allocation is the process by which decisions 
are made by an organization's management with regard to 
the question "Who gets what, when, how?" [ 9 ] It is during 
this process that management must tackle and find an answer 
to the problem: "How do I get the resources I need to do 

what must be done?" [ 19 ] 

In the private sector, where a business organization 
is primarily motivated by profit, management is assisted 
in the resource allocation decision-making process by the 
existence of the "marketplace's" pricing mechanism. In 
the "marketplace," decisions made by individual consumers 
concerning the price they are willing to pay for certain 
commodities or services constitute an important determinant 
of how a firm chooses to allocate its scarce resources among 
alternative uses. 

In the public sector, however, the problem of satisfying 
competing human wants or needs by the proper allocation of 
limited resources is somewhat more difficult. Without the 
benefit of a pricing mechanism to guide the decision process, 
finding the answer to the question, "Who gets what, when 
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and how?" must necessarily fall into the realm of public 
policy choice. Thus, the government manager, when faced 
with the problem of committing scarce resources among the 
various competing needs, is in fact involving himself in 
the process of establishing public policy. 

Over the years many researchers have inquired into 
the nature of public policymaking. Resulting from this 
research several commonly noted models have been advanced 
to describe how policy decisions are arrived at. Thomas D. 
Lynch's Policy Analysis in Public Policymaking provides an 
excellent review and cites the following as major public 
policy decision models: 1) Lindblom's "incremental change 

model," Wildavsky's "budgetary process model," Simon and 
March's "satisficing model," Dror's "optimum model," and 
Wallen's "stages of problem solving model." /10 7 

Joseph Bower [\ J approaches the problem of resource 
allocation somewhat differently. In his book, Managing the 
Resource Allocation Process . Bower maintains that resource 
allocation is really a general management problem that "in- 
volves those strategic moves which direct an organization's 
critical resources toward perceived opportunities in a 
changing environment." Bower views the resource allocation 
process as something more than a series of policy decisions 
which rationalize the actions taken. Rather, he envisions 
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the processes by which resources are committed to encompass 
the following full range of managerial activities: "(1) in- 

tellectual activities of perception, analysis, and choice 
which are often subsumed under the rubric 'decision making'; 
(2) the social process of implementing formulated policies 
by means of organizational structure, systems of measure- 
ment and allocation, and systems for reward and punishment, 
and finally (3) the dynamic process of revising policy as 
changes in organizational resources and the environment 
change the context of the original policy problem." 

B. RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 

Tentatively accepting Bower's hypothesis that resource 
allocation is in fact a general management problem that 
"involves those strategic moves which direct an organiza- 
tion's critical resources toward perceived opportunities in 
a changing environment," this thesis will attempt to provide 
the reader with an accurate description of those individual 
subprocesses, both internal and external to the organization, 
which constitute the holistic process of resource allocation 
in the Coast Guard. 

A secondary objective of this study is to verify the 
following general observations made by Rear Admiral R. H. 
Scarborough, Chief of Staff, United States Coast Guard, 
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about the process of resource allocation in the Coast 
Guard [YLj 

1. Despite the fact that manuals and textbooks 
would lead one to believe that the process is 
"pretty well institutionalized" as a step-by-step, 
set in concrete procedure, resource allocation is 
not a trivial manipulation of techniques. It is 
"an art form not a science." It is a dynamic pro- 
cess that is constantly changing, evolving and 
responding to the environment within which it 
functions and the personalities involved. 

2. Although certain participants may dominate 
major portions of the process, no one individual 
or group of individuals dominates the entire 
process. Resource allocation is essentially "a 
microcosm of the democratic process, with many 
voices being expressed in the final product." 

3. The process is basically "adversary in 
nature," where the decision renderer for one 
step of the process must reverse his role to 
become the advocate in the next step. This 
adversary procedure is so designed that only the 
"fittest, best justified programs survive the 
process . 

4. The budget, which is "the written plan for 
resource allocation," is a dynamic document that 
changes as it moves through the process in res- 
ponse to both internal and external inputs and 
pressures of those who participate in the process. 



C. RESEARCH SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION 

The scope of this research effort is a part of a larger, 
ongoing effort being conducted at the United States Coast 
Guard Academy, by Commander Louis K. Bragaw, USCG. Copy- 
righted material made available by Commander Bragaw appears 
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here with his permission, and should not be quoted or 
printed elsewhere without his permission. 

By agreement, the scope of this thesis has been inten- 
tionally restricted to a description of the "mechanics ' 1 of 
the resource allocation process. Because this process is 
fairly centralized, the primary emphasis of this thesis 
has been placed at the macro or Headquarters level, with 
those important inputs from the field organizations also 
being noted. Discussions will center around the formula- 
tion of plans and decisions regarding the allocation of 
resources. Therefore, little attention will be paid to 
the actual execution phase as the budget year progresses. 

Chapter II provides an overview of the entire process 
of resource allocation in the Coast Guard. Topics of dis- 
cussion include the Coast Guard's missions (the concept of 
"what must be done"), program structure and management, and 
a general description of the phases of the Coast Guard 
resource allocation process. 

Chapter III deals with the subject of "Planning for 
Resource Allocation." This chapter will focus on certain 
key planning documents as it traces resource allocation 
planning flows at four distinct levels within the Coast 
Guard. 
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Chapter IV, entitled "Programming for Resource Alloca- 
tion," describes the process whereby the gap between the 
idealism of planning and the "real world" nature of budgeting 
is bridged. The chapter will key on those documents and 
procedures leading to the formulation of the "Spring Preview." 

Chapter V discusses "Budgeting for Resource Allocation." 

Of primary interest in this chapter is the interaction and 
participation of individuals and organizations outside the 
Coast Guard. 

Chapter VI contains several concluding remarks which 
attempt to summarize and highlight those important concepts 
which are key to a clear understanding of the Coast Guard 
resource allocation process. 

Appendices are included as a supplement or elaboration 
of material presented in the text. Appendix A is a glossary 
of terms. Appendices B through E contain copies of certain 
key documents in the Coast Guard resource allocation process, 
and Appendix F is a schedule of events in the FY76, FY77 and 
FY78 programming cycle. 
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II . AN OVERVIEW OF THE RESOURCE ALLOCATION PROCESS 



A. MISSIONS OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD 

Prior to answering the question, M How do I get the 
resources I need to do what must be done?", an identifica- 
tion of "what must be done" must first occur. This identi- 
fication process involves a stepping back from the day to 
day operations to ask the question, "what are we really 
trying to accomplish?" 

According to Uyterhoeven [ 2 \ J, this process by which an 
organization defines its "business" ("identification of 
strategic profile") is one of the first steps to be taken 
in the development of a corporate strategy. He goes on to 
note that this "strategic profile" is not always the result 
of explicit decisions made internally within the company, 
but rather it is shaped by both the company's internal 
resources and the external environment. 

The Coast Guard's "strategic profile," just like that 
of the private firm, is constrained by factors external to 
the service. As a multi-missioned agency which operates 
under the Department of Transportation during peace time, 
and becomes an integral part of the Navy at the President's 
direction in time of war, the Coast Guard's external 
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constraints take the form of Executive and Legislative 
Mandates. Most notable of these mandates is Title 14, 

United States Code Annotated, which contains not only the 
statutory authority for the Coast Guard, but also provisions 
outlining the general organization, functions and responsi- 
bilities of the service. Thus, over the years the Coast 
Guard's "strategic profile" has changed, evolved and been 
shaped by the environment in which the service functions 
until today, when the Coast Guard's "business" has come to 
be defined by the following seven strategic objectives or 
missions [Yl] : 

1. To minimize loss of life, personal injury and 
property damage on, over and under the high seas 
and waters subject to United States jurisdiction. 

2. To facilitate waterborne activity in support of 
national economic, scientific, defense and social 
needs . 

3. To maintain an effective, ready, armed force 
prepared for and immediately responsive to specific 
tasks in time of war or emergency. 

4. To assure the safety and security of ports and 
waterways and their related shoreside facilities. 

5. To enforce Federal laws and international agree- 
ments on and under waters subject to United States' 
jurisdiction and on and under the high seas where 
authorized. 

6. To maintain or improve the quality of the 
marine environment . 
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7. To cooperate with other governmental agencies 
and entities (Federal, state and local) to assure 
efficient utilization of public resources. 

It is, therefore, these seven Coast Guard missions which 

» 

broadly define and identify "what must be done." However, 
a major portion of the question "How do I get the resources 
I need to do what must be done?" yet remains unanswered. 

Most of the succeeding sections of this thesis will be de- 
voted to providing the answer to the all important "how" 
question. 

B . PROGRAM STRUCTURE 

Fundamental to an understanding of the "how" of resource 
allocation in the Coast Guard is the concept of the program, 
because it is at the program level that the service's 
activities are managed and supported to the Department of 
Transportation. The Coast Guard defines a program as "a 
major Coast Guard endeavor, mission oriented, which fulfills 
statutory or executive requirements, and which is defined 
in terms of the principle actions required to achieve a 
significant end obj ective. " /197 The "significant end objec- 
tives" referred to in this definition include those broad 
strategic objectives or missions mentioned in the previous 
section. In support of one or more of these basic Coast 
Guard missions, the goals of each program area are defined 
by a series of more detailed and specific subobjectives. 
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In order to facilitate the accomplishment of program 
missions or goals, Coast Guard Headquarters is organized 
around "program" and "support" areas. In addition to impor- 
tant administrative functions, each of the offices depicted 
in Figure 1 holds primary responsibility for one or more of 
the fourteen mission-oriented programs or thirteen internal 
support programs. Figure 2 provides a current listing of 
program and support areas and the Headquarters ' offices 
responsible for their administration. 

At this point, prior to discussing program management, 
it should be noted that the Coast Guard program structure 
is not by any means static in nature. Rather, the program 
structure is constantly evolving and changing to reflect 
the changing roles and missions of the Coast Guard. Thus, 
the dynamic nature of the structure allows new programs to 
be added or current ones to be eliminated, expanded or re- 
duced in scope. This modification of the program structure 
may be accomplished either through an internal "bottom up" 
organizational planning process, or through a "top level" 
process of internal or external issue generation. The sub- 
ject of program change will be discussed further in Chapters 
Three and Four. 
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Figure 1. U.S. Coast Guard Organization 



Search aiu! Rescue Search and Rescue SAR Chief, G-O Chief, G-OSR 

Aids to Navigation Short Range Aids to Navigation AN Chief, G-W Chief, G-WAN 

Radionavigaiion Aids RA Chief, G-W Chief, G-WAN 

Bridges Bridge Administration HA Chief, G-W Chief, G-WBR 

Marine Safety Commercial Vessel Safety CVS Chief, G-M Deputy G-M 
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C. PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



Equally important to an understanding of the "how" of 
resource allocation in the Coast Guard is a knowledge of who 
the principal participants are, their specific responsibili- 
ties and finally their relationship to the other participants. 
The "players" participating in the Coast Guard resource 
allocation process can be divided into two major categories: 

1) those personnel and offices internal to the Coast Guard, 
and 2) those individuals and organizations external to the 
Coast Guard. At this point, concern will be directed toward 
internal program management. Later chapters will deal with 
the process once it has left the Coast Guard and begun to 
feel the effects of outside participation. 

Although the ultimate responsibility for the proper 
management of the Coast Guard program structure and the 
process through which the men, women, ships, aircraft and 
shore facilities are allocated among the various programs 
rests with the Commandant, it is the Chief of Staff who is 
most directly concerned with the day-to-day operations of 
the resource allocation process. Armed with strategic 
guidance from the Commandant, the Chief of Staff is responsi- 
ble for the coordination, development and execution of all 
Coast Guard programs. 
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Assisting the Chief of Staff in this function are three 
divisions from within his office which provide the central 
staff responsibility for resource allocation in the Coast 
Guard. These three divisions include: the Plans Evaluation 

Division (CPE) , which may be described somewhat simplistically 
as concerned mainly with "long-term" planning /6_7 ; the Pro- 
grams Division (CPA) , the division that seeks to bridge the 
gap between futuristic planning and present needs; and the 
Budget Division (CBU) , the division that is responsible for 
budgeting the available resources among the various approved 
programs . 

The orientation of the Commandant and the Chief of Staff's 
Office is toward meeting the overall objectives of the Coast 
Guard. However, one level below at the Office Chief level, 
the immediate concern is with individual programs . Each 
program area has a Flag officer, who is chief of the related 
office at Headquarters (see Figures 1 and 2), designated as 
Program Director (PD) . The Program Directors are immediately 
responsible to the Commandant for the overall management of 
their assigned program areas. Reporting directly to each 
Program Director are one or more Program Managers (PM’s). 
Program Managers are the staff officers who are responsible 
for the detailed management of the individual programs. 
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Although the Planning and Programming Manual £19/ 
implicitly charges both Program Directors and Managers 
with the "responsibility for the accomplishment of program 
objectives effectively and efficiently by short and long- 
range planning, programming and use of personnel and 
material resources," the emphasis of each officer's job is 
slightly different. Whereas the Program Director is the 
focal point at which major policy decisions are translated 
into plans, programming and budgeting, the Program Manager 
(the Program Director's "implementing and reviewing arm" 
for the program) is deeply involved with the "nuts and bolts" 
of detailed planning, programming, budgeting and program 
execution. Thus, the Program Manager level could very well 
be classified as the heart of the Coast Guard resource 
allocation process, for it is at this level that the vast 
majority of program documentation, studies and reports are 
staffed. 

Also included in the list of primary participants in 
the Coast Guard resource allocation process are the Support 
Directors and Managers. Support Directors (SD's) are 
responsible to the Program Directors for the day-to-day 
logistical administration of ongoing program activities, 
and for providing dollar estimates for various existing or 
proposed activities. Providing the actual detailed 
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management of the support programs are the Support Managers 
(SM's). The support program structure is depicted in 
Figure 2. 

D. PHASES OF THE RESOURCE ALLOCATION PROCESS 

Resource allocation in the Coast Guard is an extremely 
complex process consisting of many discrete actions and 
several different subprocesses. The Coast Guard's Planning 
and Programming Manual , however, has identified three key 
phases in the resource allocation process as it occurs in 
the Coast Guard. These three phases of planning, programming, 
and budgeting for resource allocation are depicted in Figure 
3. 

During the planning and programming phases of resource 
allocation issues are identified, policy and strategic pro- 
gram development occurs, and existing programs are reviewed. 
Those issues requiring the attention of Coast Guard planners 
are identified by top level Coast Guard management. Keyed 
by external events and internal plans, the Commandant and 
Program Directors provide strategic guidance to the multi- 
level "bottom up" planning process. This strategic guidance 
provides a common direction to the "building block" planning 
efforts at the field, program, multi-program and Coast Guard 
wide levels. Culminating in the "Spring Preview," the 
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Figure 3. Planning and Programming Block Diagram 



planning and programming phases, which are subject to a 
continuous process of review, are characterized by intense 
competition between programs. Chapters 3 and 4 will review 
in depth the subjects of planning and programming for resource 
allocation in the Coast Guard. 

The budgeting phases of Coast Guard resource allocation 
commences with the submission of the Spring Preview to the 
Department of Transportation. As this budget request leaves 
the Coast Guard and passes through the four phases of review 
and adjustment (OST stage, OMB stage, Congressional stage, 
and Operating stage) , the internal process of budgeting for 
resource allocation is subjected to the scrutiny and influ- 
ence of participants external to the Coast Guard. Chapter 
Five's discussions center on the resource allocation pro- 
cess once it has left the atmosphere of exclusive internal 
Coast Guard control. 

Prior to turning to a detailed examination of the 
planning function in the Coast Guard resource allocation 
process, one caution is in order. Although the entire pro- 
cedure has been described as a thirty-four month cycle, 
with planning and programming taking place during the first 
twelve months, budget preparation and execution during the 
last twelve, and programming and budgeting occur ing during 
the intervening ten months /l8_7 , the reader would be laboring 
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under a misconception if he considered the resource alloca- 
tion process to consist of three discrete subprocesses 
accomplished in a strict sequential order. The fact is, 
however, that not only are the divisions between planning, 
programming and budgeting for resource allocation somewhat 
hazy, but also the three phases themselves are all occur ing 
simultaneously, each for a different budget year. Figure 4 
depicts this "layering process" whereby the Program Managers , 
at any given point in time, are not only involved in the 
implementation of the operating stage budget for the current 
year but also busy: 1) monitoring the progress of the 

budget for the upcoming budget year as it proceeds from DOT 
to OMB and eventually to Congress and 2) developing and 
firming up programs for the current year-plus-two (CY + 2) . 
Not shown in Figure 4 are the effects on the resource 
allocation process imposed by the Congressional Budget and 
Improvement Control Act of 1974. Commencing with FY79, this 
legislative mandate will require that the annual budget re- 
quest submission to Congress consist of two budgets (BY and 
BY+1) . This additional requirement, which further compli- 
cates the already complex resource allocation process, is 
designed to give the newly created Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO) one full year to analyze a given budget request 
and determine its impact on the national economy. 
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The Budgetary Process 




Figure 4. The Budgetary Process 
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Ill . PLANNING FOR RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



A. GENERAL DISCUSSION 

"Planning is an integral part of goal oriented manage- 
ment." /87. As such, the properly executed planning function 
provides a sense of direction to an organization by specify- 
ing those activities the organization "intends to pursue 
over some future period." [ 8 ] Planning commences with an 
awareness of the organization's "strategic profile," i.e., 
its mission. Once the mission has been defined, the planner, 
according to Charles M. Mottley ZllJ, "is responsible for 
detecting and defining the foreseeable issues, setting the 
organization's objectives - being able to say which ones 
are the most important - charting the course of action and 
seeing that the right resources are provided at the right 
place and time, with the right quality, in the right 
quantity." Mottley further points out that planning done 
properly should provide sufficient flexibility to allow 
for changing circumstances that require a change in the 
course of action being contemplated. Figure 5 presents 
schematically Mottley 's conceptualization of the planning 
process within an organization. 
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Source: 

"Strategic Planning" 
Charles M. Mottley 

Figure 5. Strategic Planning Concepts 
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In the Coast Guard, the planning functions described 
by Mottley are accomplished at four discernible levels: 
field planning, program planning, "multi-program planning" 
and Coast Guard wide planning. Each of these planning 
levels provide an input into the overall planning process 
that culminates in the Spring Preview. This process, com- 
plete with the interactions and feedbacks between the four 
planning levels, will be examined more closely in the 
sections that follow. 

B. COAST GUARD WIDE PLANNING 

Planning for resource allocation in the Coast Guard 
can be said to begin with the publication of the Commandant's 
"Long Range View." In this document, which is drafted by 
the Plans Evaluation Division (CPE) with inputs from the 
various Program Directors and Managers, the Commandant pro- 
vides his view of the environment in which the Coast Guard 
will be operating during the next ten years. ^ Included are 
discussions of those aspects of society the Coast Guard will 
face between now and the year 1986 : "the economy, the 

nature and scope of marine activities, and the probable 



Some of the more general studies, however, have used 
a twenty-five year time frame for planning purposes. 
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public expectations of the Coast Guard." [ 12 ] For example, 

as Elliot [ 6 ] points out, the 1973 document [ 15 ] : 

begins by underscoring the rapid change in modem 
society and the fact that "as a military sea-going 
agency, the Coast Guard will be affected by this 
change to an extent as great or greater than other 
organizations ..." Changes will come not in oper- 
ations, but in the "character and social constructs" 
of the Coast Guard. A move toward more regulative 
and administrative duties will effect an evolution 
of the military role, the training and the sea-going 
character of the service; a "people orientation" 
will demand new approaches to women in the service, 
recruiting, retention of personnel, and civilianiza- 
tion of certain jobs. And, through all of these 
changes, the Coast Guard must fulfill its objectives 
in a budgetary climate of decided austerity. 

In addition to providing projections of future environ- 
mental and technological trends, the Long Range View also 
contains statements of "where we want to be." Starting with 
the broad mission areas, discussed earlier in this work, 
the Commandant enumerates the policy and/or policy changes 
required to meet those strategic objectives. This process 
of deciding where the Coast Guard intends to be in the 
future must not only consider any internal changes dictated 
by the mission requirements, but also any demands placed 
on the missions themselves by the external environment. 

As an instrument of Coast Guard wide planning, the Long 
Range View is not a Coast Guard "master plan," but rather 
an attempt to "align the thinking on all of the different 
planning levels, . .. to push away from the day-to-day 
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method of doing business and add depth to Coast Guard 
planning." [b] To this end, no action is required on the 
part of the recipients of the Long Range View, with the 
full intent of the document being reflected by the cover 
letter, which states in part that the Long Range View is: 

• 

. . . intended to provide a common foundation on which 
to base planning for the future of the service. It 
is not to serve as a substitute for planning, but 
rather as an aid for such planning. j\5j 

Thus, this document, in providing Coast Guard planners with 

"strategic guidance" from above, forms the foundation upon 

which the individual program plans are built. 

C . PROGRAM PLANNING 

The "bottom up" planning process of resource allocation 
in the Coast Guard begins with the development of the indi- 
vidual program "Plan Summaries." Starting with their program's 
current position, each Program and Support Manager must create 
a "blueprint" of program action over a ten year planning 

horizon based on the strategic objectives, policy guidance 

2 

and projections provided in the Long Range View. Figure 3 
shows the Plan Summaries' position within the overall process 
of planning for resource allocation in the Coast Guard. 



Some work must extend from a ten to twenty-five year 
time horizon. 
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These Plan Summaries, which represent long-range 
thinking at the program level, can take the form of either 
Operating or Support plan summaries. Operating Plans are 
drafted by the individual Program Managers, and may include 
calls for new policy decisions, changed operating procedures, 
relocation of existing resources or the addition of new 
resources. Based on these operating plans, subsidiary 
Support Plans are then developed to provide the internal 
assistance and logistical support needed to carry out the 
contemplated program operations. [YlJ 

Each Plan Summary consists of three basic sections. The 
first section relates the individual program's objectives to 
the seven Coast Guard wide strategic objectives, as set 
forth in Chapter Two. The second part of each Plan Summary 
contains a detailed summary of the program plans which 
includes: 1) program subobjectives; 2) any factual or judg- 

mental premises made during the planning process; 3) identi- 
fiable subobjective goals for the near-term (1-5 years), 
mid-term (6-10 years) , and long-term (beyond 10 years) time 
frames; and 4) specific implementation steps and support 
needs for the near-term plans. The third section of each 
Plan Summary, called Program Outlooks, consists of a brief 
"easily readable" narrative "designed to provide the reader 
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with a general feel for overall Coast Guard planning in 
that area." [1 6j 

Draft Operating and Support Plan Summaries are submitted 
annually, in April and June respectively, to the Plans 
Evaluation Division (CPE) for review and comment. CPE re- 
views each program's plans for consistency with Coast Guard 
wide objectives and planning. Based upon CPE's comments, 
smooth versions of the Operating and Support Plans are pre- 
pared for the Chief of Staff's signature. Once issued, use 
of the Plan Summaries is restricted to Headquarters planning 
staffs, with the exception of the Program Outlooks sections 
which "have been judged appropriate for planning in the 
field." /16 J 

Although issue of the Plan Summaries does not constitute 
an approval of the planning statements made therein, the 
documents serve two important stated purposes: 1) they "give 

visibility to program planning" and 2) they provide a "use- 
ful element in considering priorities for proposed budgetary 
actions." [llj More importantly, however, the process of 
developing the Plan Summaries has the indirect effect of 
"sharpening up" the participants for the adversary situa- 
tions each is to face shortly. Not only is each Program 
Manager forced by this process into distilling the thrust of 
his program into concise goals which are directly related 
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to those of the Coast Guard as a whole, but this process 
also provides top Coast Guard management with the informa- 
tion needed to face the adversary justification process 
that occurs once the budget has left inner Coast Guard 
circles . 

D. FIELD PLANNING 

"A very necessary element in any system of management 
must be feedback from the operational portions of the 
organization." [jo] Up to this point, the planning for 
resource allocation which takes place at the Coast Guard 
wide and Program levels has been concentrated at the Head- 
quarter's planning staff level, where the emphasis is on 
the identification of strategic program needs. Helping to 
translate these generalized needs into specific requests 
for men, money, and material is one of the jobs of a third 
level of planning in the Coast Guard resource allocation 
process. This third level of planning flow is the field 
planning, which occurs at the two Area Commands, the twelve 
District Offices, and certain major Headquarters Units (e.g., 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy, Yorktown Reserve Training Center, 
Alameda and Cape Hay Training Centers, Governor's Island, 
etc.). The specific input of the field into the resource 
allocation planning process is primarily accomplished through 
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the use of three different documents - "Planning Proposals," 
"Unit Development Plans" and "AC&I Project Proposal Reports." 
Figure 3 shows how these field documents fit into the over- 
all process of planning for resource allocation in the Coast 
Guard. Appendix B contains examples of several field 
planning documents . 

The capital investment decision process commences in 
the field with the submission of a Planning Proposal to 
Headquarters. This document is designed to be utilized by 
a District Commander or commanding officer of a Headquarters 
unit when a change to an existing situation or existing plan 
at any unit under his command is desired. Zl9_7 Although 
Planning Proposals are generally concerned with capital 
investment projects (excluding aircraft and ships) which 
involve multi-year Acquisition, Construction and Improvement 
(AC&I) funding, the projects proposed in these documents may 
also involve single-year Operating Expense (OE) funds. 
Appendix B-l contains a table listing the criteria for 
inclusion of projects under AC&I funding. 

Because the number of proposals far exceed the resources 
available, each Planning Proposal must be well documented in 
order to survive the adversary justification process present 
in the Coast Guard resource allocation system. Properly 
documented Planning Proposals must commence with an explicit 
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statement of the existing problem that the proposal seeks 
to solve. 

Once the problem has been identified each proposal must 
justify why a change is considered necessary. Included in 
this justification are: 

1. A statement of both current and projected 
mission workload. 

2. An appraisal of the situation in terms of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of existing resources to 
do the job. 

3. A listing, complete with general cost or savings 
data, of all considered alternative solutions to the 
problem. 

4. A statement of, and the rationale behind, the 
recommended solution. 

Also to be included in each Planning Proposal are statements 
concerning the displacement of persons from housing, the 
environmental impacts of the proposed solution, and finally 
the impact on the requesting unit if the proposal is re- 
jected. Appendix B-2 contains an example of an actual 
Planning Proposal letter from a District Commander. 

The primary purpose of the Planning Proposal is to ob- 
tain operational approval for a project before a great deal 
of time and effort is expended on detailed engineering and 
design work. [19] Once received at Coast Guard Headquarters, 
each proposal is reviewed by the Plans Evaluation (CPE) and 
Programs (CPA) Divisions to determine its consonance with 
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long range Coast Guard wide planning. The cognizant Pro- 
gram and Support Managers also review each Planning 
Proposal for conformity with existing program and support 
planning. Upon approval and entry as a serious contender 
into the resource allocation programming process, each 
approved Planning Proposal generally must be followed by 
the more detailed AC&I Project Proposal Report. 

Not all units are required to submit Planning Proposals 
prior to the AC&I Project Proposal Reports. Certain Head- 
quarters units which normally receive multi-year AC&I 
funding (e.g.. Academy, Yorktown, Alameda, Cape May and 
Governors Island) are required to maintain unit Development 
Plans. These "master plans," which include site develop- 
ment plans, very general design data, financial plans, and 
construction schedules, can be described as time-phased, 
multi-year construction plans. Once the plan, as a whole, 
has passed through a review process similar to that en- 
countered by the Planning Proposals, each phase of the plan 
must be individually justified by the submission of a de- 
tailed AC&I Project Proposal Report. Appendix B-3 provides 
an example of the required Development Plan format. 

Once a project or phase of a project has become a serious 
contender in the resource allocation programming process, 
the general information contained in the Planning Proposals 
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and Development Plans must be expanded and elaborated. 

This is accomplished by the submission of an AC&I Project 
Proposal Report. This document, which "goes into great 
detail in laying out design and engineering concepts, cost 
data, engineering alternatives, environmental and housing 
impact, etc." jjo ] , is subject to review at three levels to 
determine the proposal's consonance with Headquarter's 
planning. At the Program-level the cognizant Program Direc- 
tor is concerned with seeing how the project proposal 
"fits in" with his program planning. Support Directors 
view each proposal to determine what support needs are 
involved. Finally, each project proposal is screened at 
the top management level by the Plans Evaluation (CPE) and 
Program Divisions for consonance with long range resource 
allocation plans. Once approved at all three levels of 
review, the specific operational requirements of the field 
planning join the overall planning flow as yet another voice 
in the Coast Guard resource allocation process. Figure 6 
depicts the AC&I Project Proposal Report flow at Coast 
Guard Headquarters. 
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Figure 6. AC&I Project Proposal Report Flow 



E. MULTI -PROGRAM PLANNING 



In addition to the three levels of planning for resource 
allocation described above, Coast Guard planners must also 
take into account the multi-missioned nature of the service. 
The fact that generally most of the service's operational 
resources can, and often do, function in more than just one 
program area necessitates a fourth level of planning flow 
in the Coast Guard resource allocation process - multi-program 
planning. 

Planning at the multi-program level is accomplished 
primarily through the use of the three "Facility Plans" 
(Cutters, Aviation and Shore Facility) developed in the 
Office of Operations at Coast Guard Headquarters. The 
planning incorporated in each of these specialized subsid- 
iary planning documents transcends the boundaries between 
programs or mission areas. The "Cutter," "Aviation" and 
"Shore Unit Facility Plans" must "cut across" the planning 
incorporated in each program's plans in order to reduce the 
generalized near-term program needs into specific service- 
wide hardware and shore unit requirements. Thus, the ulti- 
mate goal of the 'inulti-program" facility planning is to 
provide the Coast Guard with those operational resources 
that are capable of meeting the diverse program needs of 
the service. 
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This multi-program planning flow serves an important 
purpose in the Coast Guard resource allocation process. 

Not unlike the field planning input, the Facility Plans' 
primary function is to inject the "specifics" into the 
overall process of planning for resource allocation in 
the Coast Guard. 

F. TRANSITION TO THE "REAL WORLD" 

Planning for resource allocation has an important impli- 
cation for budgetary decisions in that, "only by planning 
what will be used in the future can a decision maker know 
what needs to be done now." /8 J However, in order to be 
relevant to the process of budgeting for resource alloca- 
tion, all plans must be tempered with the realism that in 
this world "you can't have everything." 

Up to this point in the overall resource allocation 
process, Coast Guard planning has involved painting the 
"picture of what the ideal Coast Guard would look like." /127 
Coast Guard planners, unconstrained by cost considerations, 
have been concerned primarily with peering up to 25 years 
in the future to chart the course of action they would like 
to see the Coast Guard follow. However, the immediacy of 
budgeting for resource allocation demands that a balance 
be struck between the ideal and the real world. Providing 
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this balance and bridging the gap between the idealism of 
planning and the real world nature of budgeting, is the job 
of programming for resource allocation. This second step 
in the overall resource allocation process is the subject 
of the next chapter. 
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IV. PROGRAMMING FOR RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



A. THE DETERMINATIONS 

The shift into the second phase of the Coast Guard's 
resource allocation process is marked by a distinct change 
in emphasis. As the staff responsibility for the overall 
process changes hands from the Plans Evaluation Division 
(CPE) to the Programs Division (CPA) , the resource alloca- 
tion decision making process begins to "zero in" on one 
particular year - the budget year. This "zeroing in process" 
is essentially the heart of the programming phase of the 
Coast Guard's system for allocating resources. 

One of the first steps to be taken during the programming 
phase is the identification of those problems to be solved, 
and goals to be achieved during the budget year, which is 
yet some twenty- five months away. This issue identification 
occurs at the very top levels of Coast Guard management, and 
generally takes the form of discussions between individual 
Program Managers , the Programs Division (CPA) and the 
Commandant . 

The Program Managers normally propose the agenda for 
these meetings, with the discussions keying on those plans 
advanced for the first year of the Plan Summaries. Of 
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special concern in these discussions are any operational 
or managerial concept changes the individual Program Mana- 
gers may wish to implement in the upcoming budget. At this 
point an attempt is also made to identify program impacts , 
conflicts with long range plans, and any overlaps among 
the various programs. The direct result of these meetings, 
which dwell on concepts rather than costs, is the publica- 
tion during the September/October time frame of a set of 
documents over the Commandant’s signature called "The 
Determinations." As shown in Figure 3, these Determinations 
represent a transition from the planning to the programming 
phase of resource allocation. 

At this point in the resource allocation process, con- 
cern is primarily directed toward deciding "who gets what" 
during the second fiscal year following the current year. 

As an integral part of this decision process, the Determina- 
tions drawn up for each individual program represent "the 
medium in which agreement is reached by all concerned on 
those problems and goals the solution or achievement of 
which warrant major emphasis in the forthcoming cycle and 
year." [ 19 ] In other words, the intent of the Determina- 
tions is to insure that all Coast Guard planning levels 
"are working toward the same mutually understood and approved 
end result" in the decision process for allocating resources 
which follows. [ 19 ] 
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The Determinations for each individual program are not 
long and rambling discourses. Rather, the required format 
of these three to four page documents demands a conciseness 
and precision in expression. Following the covering letter, 
in which the Chief of Staff outlines "the broad areas of 
thrust for the coming year" [V)J , each of the individual 
program Determinations is divided into the following five 
basic sections: 

1. Premises . The Determinations commence with the 
"Premises," or statements of fact or judgment on 
which palnning is based. 

2. Problems that Warrant Budgetary Emphasis . Each 
Program Manager must identify in the Determinations 
only those "highest priority problems that will 
require funding decisions this year and which are 
of sufficient import to warrant a place in the 
budget." A97 These statements are to include no 
discussion or "sales pitch," and solutions to the 
problems are definitely not desired. According to 
Elliot, these problems, which generally revolve 
around a lack of equipment or personnel, or a 
given program's inability to accomplish mission 
objectives, normally become operating expense or 
single-year AC&I funding requests as the budget 
develops. f6] 

3 . Milestones that Warrant Budgetary Emphasis . 

In addition to recognizing the currently evolving 
funding problems in their work, each Program Mana- 
ger must also consider certain expected key events 
or "Milestones that Warrant Budgetary Emphasis." 

These milestones, however, are not related to the 
present year's set of Determinations. Rather, they 
are generally the result of the solutions to the 
'problems" section of previous years' Determinations. 

For example, the Marine Environmental Protection 
Program in its 1976 Determinations listed the 
following expected key events of ongoing activities: 
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the installation of oily water separators on 105 
Coast Guard vessels, the conversion of four steam 
propulsion vessels to use distillate fuel, and 
the installation of sewage systems on 62 cutters 
and 105 boats . [12>J 

4. Unresolved Matters Warranting Further Effort . 

Each program's Determinations must also clearly 
identify those "Unresolved Matters Warranting 
Further Effort." This section serves to highlight 
those problems whose solutions extend beyond the 
upcoming budget year, and indicate those areas 
where a "major analytical study" is needed. 

5. 57o Reduction . The fifth and final section of 
each set of Determinations is important to the 
overall resource allocation process in that it 
forces each Program Manager to reevaluate the 
priorities of the various activities within his 
program. In this portion of the document, each 
Program Manager must list those actions he would 

be required to take in order to meet a 57, reduction 
in his program. 

Although the Determinations are drafted by the individual 
Program Managers who draw on all the previous planning done 
at each level in the planning flow, "they reflect to a great 
extent the directions in which the Commandant wishes to 
guide the service." [ 6 ] As strategic guidance from the 
Commandant, the Determinations inform the various planning 
levels exactly which items he is willing to consider further 
in the formulation of the next budget request and those he 
wishes deferred or cancelled. Thus, the Determinations not 
only have a great effect on all program planning in the 
Coast Guard, but also set the tone for all ensuing 
programming and budgeting for resource allocation. 
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B. THE RESOURCE CHANGE PROPOSAL 



Much of the remaining work to be done during the pro- 
gramming and budgeting phases of the Coast Guard's resource 
allocation process revolves around a single document, the 
"Resource Change Proposal" (RCP) . As the primary vehicle 
for 1) assigning resources among the various programs, or 
2) implementing any change in the scope or substance of 
Coast Guard missions, the RCP forms the cornerstone for the 
"building-block" process that results in the "Spring Preview" 
budget submission to DOT. Appendix C provides an example of 
a completed RCP. 

As shown in Figure 3, within the flow of events of the 
overall resource allocation process, RCP formulation can be 
considered the natural follow-on to the Determinations sub- 
process. The Determinations represent "top-down" strategic 
guidance to the various Coast Guard planning levels. In the 
Determinations, the Commandant seeks to identify by program 
potential problem areas that may necessitate a reallocation 
of resources during the forthcoming budget cycle. In 
response to this guidance from the Commandant, the "bottom- 
up" planning process of RCP formulation is designed to 
provide specific solutions to each of these problems. As 
will be shown later, each RCP must then undergo a rigorous 
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screening and prioritization process before it can become a 
part of the Coast Guard’s Spring Preview budget request to 
DOT. 

RCP formulation, however, involves something more than 
simply providing a single definitive answer to a pressing 
problem. In preparing these complete documents "that are 
capable of standing alone" £l9j, the individual Program 
Managers must first clearly identify the exact parameters 
of the problem that initially provoked the proposal for a 
reallocation of resources. They must, in other words, give 
the "what and why" of the problem. /~12_7 

Once the identity of the problem is clearly defined, 
the RCP formulation process requires that not just one, but 
several alternative solutions to the problem be proposed. 

For example, if the Search and Rescue Program Manager 
identified "excessive time required to locate vessels in 
distress" as a problem, he might include proposals for more 
aircraft or ships, better radars for the existing hardware, 
or mandatory alarm devices to be carried on vessels at sea 
as alternative ways to improve the situation. [YlJ 

The recommended course of action is then arrived at only 
after a detailed benefit-cost analysis has been applied to 
each alternative. Benefits to be derived from the proposed 
change are quantified and projected over a five year time 
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span. Similarly, the analysis includes specific money and 
personnel costing data by appropriation category for the 
same period of time. Also of primary concern in this anal- 
ysis is any spillover effects the proposed change might 
have. Therefore, in preparing their RCP's the individual 
Program Managers must explicitly recognize and provide state- 
ments concerning the impact the change will have on other 
program areas, the support programs, and the environment. 

Because the RCP is "where the money is and where the 
battles are" [ 6 ] , the quality and depth of the analysis per- 
formed is of extreme importance to the survival of the pro- 
posal through the adversary process that lies ahead. 
Additionally, the justification for change contained in 
each Resource Change Proposal should be presented in a clear 
and concise fashion that will enable "a reviewer ... to look 
at the annual costs (workload, dollars, and man years) and 
come away with a real feel for what each alternative entails" 

CW 

Because the RCP formulation process involves much more 
than "a superficial research and writing effort," the indi- 
vidual Program Managers must begin work on their proposals 
prior to the Commandant's final approval, in the early fall, 
of the Determinations. After the Commandant's action, each 
RCP is modified as necessary, and then submitted in February/ 
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March via the appropriate Program Director to the Chief of 
Staff for staff review and prioritization. This review 
process, which is the subject of the next section, is depicted 
in Figure 7. 

C. FORMULATION OF THE SPRING PREVIEW 

The resource allocation subprocess of RCP formulation 
does not produce a finished product that is ready to leave 
the Coast Guard's inner circles for outside consideration. 

In fact, the process typically results in a situation where- 
in the requests for change far exceed the resources avail- 
able to effect that change. The task of paring these 
numerous requests down to those high priority items that 
demand immediate funding belongs to the Programs Division 
(CPA) , and is accomplished primarily through the use of 
a "scoring algorithm" process that eliminates the "weak 
sister" proposals from contention. 

Not unlike the economist's concept of the utility func- 
tion, the RCP scoring system is not a precise mathematical 
tool capable of determining the absolute worth of a particu- 
lar proposal. Rather, the intended purpose of the "scoring 
algorithm," which is "just one of many considerations that 
will ultimately decide the priority of any given item...," 
is to place the individual proposals into an initial rank 
order of preference. [X^J 
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Figure 7. Resource Change Proposal Flow 



The relative priority of each proposed change is deter- 
mined through a numerical grading system based on fourteen 
weighted factors, the most important of which include: the 

size of the benefits returned to the public, any statutory 
or Presidential mandates for the action proposed, consis- 
tency with the Commandant's specific guidance, and consis- 
tency with existing program plans. /12 '] Appendix D contains 
a complete list of the factors used during the FY76 RCP 
grading process. 

During this scoring process the assignment of grades 
more often than not calls for highly subjective judgments 
to be made by the person doing the grading. For this 
reason, each RCP is scored by several different individuals 
in an attempt to maintain the objectivity of the overall 
process. In the FY76 RCP submission, for instance, each 
proposal received its first set of grades from the Program 
Manager sponsoring it. To offset the natural tendency for 
these first grades to be somewhat inflated, each RCP was 
then graded several times within the Programs Division (CPA) . 
This scoring consisted of grades being submitted by the CPA 
staff officer responsible for the affected program area, by 
each member of a three-man screening team, by the Chief of 
the Programs Division, and finally by the newest officer in 
the division. £S] 
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Once the grading process has been completed, CPA then 
sorts the RCP’s into several categories, based upon the 
scores received and the priority lists of the various Pro- 
gram Directors. Certain RCP’s, which were ranked high by 
both CPA and the Program Directors, immediately become top 
contenders for inclusion in the Spring Preview submission 
to DOT. For these RCP’s the emphasis is now placed on 
strengthening their justification. Likewise, those RCP’s 
receiving low ratings from both groups, receive no further 
consideration and drop out of contention at this point in 
time. The problem lies, however, with those RCP's falling 
into the middle categories. Generally the proposals in this 
’’gray area" require more analysis and justification before 
they can be considered as Spring Preview contenders. 

Although the surviving RCP's have been placed basically 
in order of their preference, the product of the scoring 
and sorting routines is still not ready to depart inner 
Coast Guard circles. To this point in the resource alloca- 
tion process, little attention has been paid to the total 
dollar amounts involved in the RCP’s under serious consider- 
ation. The situation still exists, in other words, wherein 
there just aren’t enough dollars available to effect all the 
changes desired. The adversary process of honing the list 
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of requests down must continue until only the "fittest," 
best justified proposals remain. 

Using the results of the scoring and sorting procedures 
as decision aids, the Chief of the Programs Division (CPA), 
assisted by his individual program reviewers, begins to 
firm up the various appropriation priority lists (i.e.: OE, 

RDT&E, RT and BA, etc.). As this iterative priority setting 
process continues in CPA, individual Resource Change Pro- 
posals become harder and harder to justify. Each succeeding 
proposal is therefore forced by this adversary process to 
satisfy more stringent requirements if it is to remain in 
competition for inclusion in the Spring Preview submission 
to DOT. 

The development of the Spring Preview priority lists 
does not take place in a vacuum. During this priority 
setting process, CPA receives additional input from the 
several different planning levels within the Coast Guard. 
Planning at the field level is taken into account as each 
of the developing appropriation priority lists are compared 
to the AC&I Project Priority Lists submitted by each of the 
field commanders. Program and multi-program input also 
enters into the process with the submission of the personal 
priority lists of each Flag officer at Headquarters. 
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In addition to the inputs from internal planning levels, 
the Coast Guard’s prioritization process also feels the in- 
fluence of planning occurring at the national level. This 
influence is reflected in the general policy guidance pro- 
vided by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) regarding 
the President's policy aims and overall budget objectives. 
Based on the budget planning figures contained in this 
guidance, the Commandant must make a strategic decision as 
to what maximum program increases will be acceptable. The 
Commandant's decision is then translated into a total dollars 
ceiling, and "cutoff" lines are drawn on each of the "fore- 
cast-stage" appropriation priority lists. 

The budget request is almost ready to venture forth 
from inner Coast Guard circles. However, before the priority 
lists are finalized and approved by the Commandant, the indi- 
vidual Program Managers are given the opportunity to submit 
a "but, sir." (\2j As the "court of last appeal," the 
"Coordinating Board" provides the forum for the unsuccessful 
Program Manager ' s pleas. The "Coordinating Board," chaired 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff, is generally convened with 
the Deputy Office Chiefs, the Program and Support Managers, 
the Chief of the Office Planning Staffs, and the Chiefs of 
the Programs, Budget, and Plans Evaluation Divisions in 
attendance. Final arguments are heard by this group, and 
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in some instances, where strongly supported new ’’evidence” 
and reasoning is presented, adjustments to the priority lists 
are made. However, due to the extensive preparation and 
justification required by the RCP format, the actions of 
the ’’Coordinating Board” rarely result in any major changes 
to the priority lists. 

The Commandant's review and approval of the priority 
lists which constitute the Spring Preview submission signals 
the end of the purely internal portion of the Coast Guard's 
resource allocation process. Once the Spring Preview is 
complete, the budget request is ready to leave the Coast 
Guard and pass through four phases in which it will be the 
subject of various studies, examinations, meetings, and 
adjustments. [lj As shown in Figure 3, these four phases 
are the: 

1. Forecast or OST Stage (Spring Preview) 

2. OMB Stage 

3. Congressional Stage 

4. Operating Stage 

Commencing with the submission of the Spring Preview to 
the Department of Transportation (DOT) , the results of the 
Coast Guard's resource allocation process will be shaped by 
the actions and interactions between the various levels of 
the Coast Guard, the Executive and Legislative Branches, and 
concerned groups . 
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With the completion of the priority lists which consti- 
tute the "Spring Preview," the emphasis of the overall 
resource allocation process also begins to slowly shift from 
programming to budgeting. This shift is marked by a change 
in primary staff responsibility for the resource allocation 
process at Coast Guard Headquarters. As the budget request 
passes through the next four phases, culminating in its 
enactment into law and execution, the Chief of the Budget 
Division (CBU) assumes responsibility for the budget from 
the Chief of the Programs Division in a manner analogous to 
two relay runners "passing a baton." /*2_7 

Chapter 5, entitled "Budgeting for Resource Allocation," 
will attempt to trace the path a given budget follows on 
its way to enactment into law. Figure 3 also shows this 
budget path diagrammatically . 
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Vo BUDGETING FOR RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



A. THE OST STAGE BUDGET 

Budgeting, the third and final phase of the Coast Guard's 
resource allocation process, consists of four distinct steps 
or stages of review and adjustment, (see page 57) The 
first of these steps is the Office of the Secretary of 
Transportation Stage (OST Stage) . It commences annually 
when the Coast Guard sends its Spring Preview budget pack- 
age to the Deputy Under Secretary of Transportation for 
Planning and Budget. This event generally occurs some 
fourteen months prior to the start of the new fiscal year. 

Although the Spring Preview submission is the "first 
document of any type involving the budget to go outside 
the Coast Guard," it is not a formal itemized budget docu- 
ment. [ 6 ] Rather, as a natural extension of the internal 
RCP formulation process, the Spring Preview submission is 
designed to present to the Secretary of Transportation 
those issues felt by the Coast Guard to demand budgetary 
emphasis during the upcoming fiscal year. Thus, the OST 
Stage budget is structured to provide the Department with 
the following information: 
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1. A highlight statement of the thrust and direc- 
tion of the administration's program for the up- 
coming year. . . 

2. An identification and analysis of each major 
program change in existing programs or new program 
proposals that have major impact on the Department’s 
program direction or requiring decision in the 
current budget cycle, and are of such significance 
that they should be considered by the Secretary... 

3. Summary tables conforming to the appropriation 
structure (or by agreement of the Director, Office 
of Planning and Program Review and the operating 
administration, conforming to a unique program 
management structure) showing that administration’s 
preliminary estimates of budget authority, obliga- 
tions and positions... [ 20 ] 

Also included in each year's budget submission to the 
Department are Coast Guard discussions and analysis of 
certain issues designated by the Secretary as "Major Pro- 
gram Issues" (MPI) for the upcoming budget year. 

Departmental review of the Spring Preview involves a 
series of informal and formal meetings occurring at several 
levels between Coast Guard personnel and their counterparts 
in the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary. At the working 
staff level, the review process is characterized by exten- 
sive communications between the Coast Guard’s Programs 
Division (CPA) and Budget Division (CBU), and the Department's 
Office of Planning and Program Review and Office of the 
Budget. Dwelling on the "nitty-gritty" of the proposed 
changes, these discussions lay the groundwork for the more 
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generalized budget hearings by acquainting Department 
personnel with the specifics of the Coast Guard's budget 
request. 

Once the preliminary discussions have been completed 
at the working level, budget hearings, consisting of in- 
formal discussions between the Commandant and the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Planning and Budget are then held. 

The primary emphasis of these discussions is directed to- 
ward policy issues rather than absolute dollar levels. 

For example, in the case of the FY77 request, where the 
Coast Guard proposed starting construction on the new 270 
foot medium endurance class cutters, Departmental review 
paid far greater attention to the justification for the new 
start than to the estimated $24 million per copy price tag 
attached to the proposed construction. /~127 

Within the overall scheme of resource allocation in the 
Coast Guard, Departmental review and hearings are merely a 
continuation of the adversary process each request for 
change must face in order to be included in the final 
budget request. It is noteworthy, however, that these 
adversary proceedings during the budgeting phase of the 
Coast Guard's resource allocation process are marked by a 
reversal of roles by one of the primary participants. Dur- 
ing the strictly internal planning and programming phases 
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of the overall process, individual Program Managers had to 
fully justify any proposed change to the Commandant. How- 
ever, now the Commandant is charged with defending those 
very same proposals. The decision-makers now include the 
Deputy Under Secretary and each of the Assistant Secretaries, 
with the Secretary of Transportation acting as an arbiter 
of any major differences between the Coast Guard and his 
staff. Zl 27 

Immediately following the hearings, additional dis- 
cussions at the working staff level take place between the 
Coast Guard’s Programs and Budget Divisions and their coun- 
terparts in the Office of the Secretary. This follow-up 
dialogue is designed to provide specific answers to any 
questions posed or problems encountered during the hearings. 

Once these discussions are completed, sometime in 
September the Department returns the budget to the Coast 
Guard with dollar targets for each appropriation category. 
These dollar ceilings, which in the past have represented 
10-15% cuts in the amount requested by the Coast Guard, are 
based on information provided by OMB to the Department as 
to what the total Federal budget limit will be. In addition 
to instructing the Coast Guard to cut its request to a cer- 
tain dollar figure, the Department may also ’’redline" or 
eliminate a particular objectionable item from the budget 
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request. For example, "in the FY75 budget, the Coast Guard 
was considering asking for a domestic icebreaker similar to 
the Mackinaw. Because OST did not feel that the matter had 
been studied enough, the budget was returned with specific 
instructions stating that the Coast Guard could not ask for 
the icebreaker." [ 6 ] 

The Coast Guard is allowed no more than forty-eight 
hours to appeal any target, DOT guidance on program emphasis 
or disallowed line items. Once the Department has acted on 
any appeals, the guidance and targets become binding on the 
Coast Guard, and form the basis upon which the more formal 
OMB Stage budget is prepared. 

B. THE OMB STAGE BUDGET 

With the commencement of the OMB Stage, the major 
emphasis of the Coast Guard's resource allocation process 
begins to shift significantly toward budgeting. Although 
the Programs Division (CPA) and the Coordinating Board must 
review priorities and cut back programs to reflect the budget 
year targets provided by DOT, the majority of the work in- 
volved in preparing the OMB Stage budget is now being done 
by the Budget Division (CBU) . 

Preparation of the OMB Stage budget is marked by a dis- 
tinct change in the budget request's format. During the 
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OST Stage, material submitted to the Department was basically 
policy oriented and very general in nature, with the requests 
for change being expressed in terms of the individual pro- 
grams. At the OMB Stage, the various requests for program 
change must be meshed to form a document in the traditional 
budget format. This transition to a detailed formal budget 
has been described as follows: 

The principal hallmarks of a budget as opposed to 
program proposals are documentation and preciseness of 
format. In a budget, each schedule must interlock 
mathematically with every other schedule, and differ- 
ences between fiscal year columns on all schedules 
must match the program justification narrative as to 
timing, benefiting activity, and exact object, as well 
as rate of obligation and expenditure. /T.8/ 

Final funding of the budget request is not accomplished 
by lump-sum payments to each program area. Rather, the 
funds needed to conduct the individual programs are included 
in one or more of the seven Coast Guard appropriation 
categories . 

These seven appropriation areas are: 



1 . 


Operating Expense (0E) 




2. 


Acquisition, Construction, 


and Improvements (AC&I) 


3. 


Alteration of Bridges (AB) 




4. 


Retired Pay (RP) 




5. 


Reserve Training (RT) 




6 . 


Research, Development Test 


and Evaluation (RDT&E) 


7. 


State Boating Assistance (SB) 
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Thus, because funding occurs through the seven appropria- 
tions rather than lump-sum payments to the various programs, 
the Coast Guard's primary concern during the OMB Stage is 
redirected from program considerations to appropriation 
categories, budget activities, and individual line items. 

The key documents during this stage of transition from 
program to budget format include the "digests" for each of 
the seven appropriation areas, and the separate "AC&I 
Justification Sheets" for each proposed capital investment 
line item. The digests aid the transition process by relating 
and cross referencing the proposed program funding changes 
to individual budget activities and line items. The narra- 
tive AC&I sheets are used to describe and justify the Coast 
Guard's budget increases on a line item basis. ^l8_7 Appendix 
E contains a sample AC&I justification sheet. 

In addition to the formal budget documents mentioned 
above, the OMB submission prepared by CBU also contains in 
working paper format much of the material that will be sub- 
mitted to Congress later as part of the "President's Budget." 
Detailed schedules of anticipated cash flows, expense items, 
manpower needs, etc. are provided to OMB at this point along 
with drafts of the proposed language to be contained in each 
appropriation bill. Other work papers submitted to OMB at 
this time also seek to answer any questions with regard to 
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the Coast Guard's participation in, or contribution to 
certain areas of national interest (i.e.: civil rights, 

ecology and pollution abatement, energy conservation, etc.). 

0 ?> 1§7 

Once this material has been submitted to OMB, it is 
reviewed and then discussed, first informally at the working 
staff level, and then somewhat more formally at hearings. 
Review of the Coast Guard's budget is conducted by an exam- 
iner from the 0MB' s Office of Economics and Government, only 
three levels removed from the Director of OMB. During the 
8-10 weeks from September to mid-November, detailed informal 
discussions between OMB staff members and the Coast Guard's 
Programs and Budget Divisions are held to both more fully 
develop and familiarize OMB officials with the information 
contained in the individual requests. Following an initial 
period of review and staff discussions, sometime in October 
hearings are held to examine the specifics of the Coast 
Guard's request. Lasting two to three hours, these hearings 
generally go into far greater detail than the OST hearings, 
but not nearly the detail required by the Congressional 
Hearings to follow. Principal witnesses for the Coast 
Guard during the hearings include the Commandant and the 
Deputy Under Secretary of Transportation, [h , 127 
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While OMB is reviewing and conducting hearings on the 
Coast Guard's budget estimate, a great deal of budgeting 
activity is also taking place internally at Coast Guard 
Headquarters. During this eight to ten week period, the 
various Headquarter's staff components are busy with pre- 
liminary preparations for the next stage in the budget 
cycle, the "Congressional Stage." Among the actions to be 
accomplished during this time frame are: 

1. Priority lists are reviewed and revised as 
necessary. 

2. RCP pricing data is reviewed and updated. 

3. Legislative proposals are drawn up for the 
budget year-plus -one (BY+1) authorization package 
for AC&I and AB, for active duty military strength, 
extension of leased housing authority and for the 
Selected Reserve strength. 

4. Work continues on firming up and smoothing out 
the budget schedules for all appropriations. /18.7 

Based upon the OMB Stage estimates from all Federal 
agencies and departments and discussions with the White 
House, sometime near Thanksgiving OMB will set a level for 
the total budget of the United States, with ceilings by 
appropriation established for each agency. These ceilings, 
called "Presidential Allowances" or "marks," generally 
reflect the President's overall political and economic 
strategy for the upcoming budget year. For example, Presi- 
dent Ford's national economic policy for FY77 called for no 
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overall growth in Federal activities. Accordingly, the marks 
received from OMB held Coast Guard spending for FY77 virtually 
constant at the FY76 level, irrespective of any arguments or 
justification presented to increase the size of the Coast 
Guard's budget. £12_7 

The marks coming down to the Coast Guard via the Depart- 
ment of Transportation may arrive in several forms. They 
may be general orders to cut to a certain amount, as in the 
case of ceilings by appropriation for military personnel, 
total obligation and outlay authority, and civilian employ- 
ment. Or, the marks received from OMB may include the 
specific redlining of certain items. Additionally, because 
policy issues are often involved in the Coast Guard's budget 
request, OMB's decision usually involves specific policy 
guidance in addition to the dollar limitations imposed. 

For example, in fiscal year 1975, when we proposed 
conversion of the nation's electronic navigation 
system to.Loran C, the OMB decision on that request 
spoke specifically to the policy ramifications. In 
that instance, OMB agreed with our proposal and over- 
ruled the suggestion by other agencies that another 
system be adopted. [ 12 ] 

When the OMB's decision is announced in late November, 
the Coast Guard is allowed the opportunity to appeal any 
ceilings, policy guidance, or disallowed line item. How- 
ever, because the allowances represent White House action 
on the request, this appeal must be registered personally 
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by the Secretary of Transportation. The Secretary may 
either appeal the marks to the Director of OMB, or if he 
chooses, as Secretary Coleman did for the Coast Guard's 
FY77 request, directly to the President. 

Once final action has been taken on any appeals and 
the OMB marks have been finalized, the Coast Guard must 
then revise the information submitted to OMB to reflect 
OMB's directions, and prepare it for submission to Congress 
as part of the "President's Budget." The preparation of 
the material for submission to Congress marks the beginning 
of the most politically complex stage of the budgetary pro- 
cess, the "Congressional Stage." [ 2 ] 

C. THE CONGRESSIONAL STAGE BUDGET 

As shown in Figure 3, the next step in the Coast Guard's 
resource allocation process is the Congressional Stage. This 
stage sees the introduction of input from a new participant 
(i.e.: Congress) into the overall process. Based upon the 

actions of the Coordinating Board to align the Coast Guard's 
request with OMB's decisions, the Congressional Stage begins 
with the Budget Division's (CBU) development of a budget 
document and supporting material for transmission to Congress. 
Once in Congress, the Coast Guard's budget request is then 
subjected to an adversary atmosphere of detailed questioning 
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and scrutiny by the authorization and appropriation commit- 
tees before a final "money bill" can be enacted into law. 

Congressional questioning, unlike the OST and OMB 
Stages where the primary concern was with broad policy issues, 
seeks justification on an item-by-item basis. Because 
Congress, in particular the members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, view themselves as the "guardians of the 
taxpayers money" Z"22_7, this questioning can, and often does, 
become quite rigorous and demanding at times . This rigor 
is reflected in the pronounced effect the external Congres- 
sional review process has on the internal Coast Guard 
management of resource allocation. Elliot and Garrett [6] 
describe this effect as follows: 

If any of the phases of the budgetary process can be 
said to exemplify "crisis mode" type management, it is 
this one, for it is during this stage that the Coast 
Guard /Headquarters7 divisions often face time limits 
of 48 or 72 hours to complete some involved research 
or demanding task. 

Congress has been described [<o] as being "loath to spend 
one penny of the taxpayer's money unless they are sure it 
is being properly spent and the expense is well justified." 

For this reason, the material submitted by the Coast Guard 
as part of the President's Budget is rather detailed and 
extensive. This detail is evidenced in the following docu- 
mentation that must accompany the Coast Guard's request for 
funding in the seven appropriation categories: 
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1. General Information Tables - A series of tables 
which summarize the overall request and provide 
servicewide personnel data, the geographic location 
of major Coast Guard activities, and any other 
information desired by Congress. 

2. Language Page - An extract of the proposed 
language to be included in the appropriation bills. 

(This page should also indicate any changes in 
language from the previous year's appropriation act.) 

3. Schedules - Various tables and summaries which: 

(a) indicate the appropriation needed to accomplish 
each of the Coast Guard's programs; (b) describe the 
workload or level of output necessary for program 
accomplishment; (c) give a breakdown of each appropri- 
ation by "object" or expense type (i.e.: military 

pay, travel, supplies, etc.); and (d) indicate by 
appropriation the total number of military and 
civilian positions involved, their average grade, 

and their average salary. 

4. Justification Sheets - A detailed narrative 
justification of each capital investment item pro- 
posed in the budget. 

5. Digest of Budget Estimates - A document similar 
to the one submitted to OMB which "crosswalks" the 
funding requested for programs, budget activities 
and line items . £L8 'J 

This material, which explains and justifies the Coast 
Guard's request in each of the seven appropriation areas, 
must be prepared during the period between early December 
and the first of February when the President makes his 
formal budget submission to Congress. As far as the Coast 
Guard is concerned, the preparation of this material is by 
no means a tranquil process. On the contrary, this period, 
with its numerous deadlines and time limitations , is perhaps 
the most hectic phase of the entire budgetary process! 
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Once these preparations are complete, the Coast Guard's 
budget request then enters the Congressional arena where 
it must compete with other agencies for the limited funds 
available. In this competitive or adversary process, all 
proposed expenditures must be appropriated by both houses 
of Congress before the monies can be spent. In addition 
to the appropriation requirement, certain portions of the 
Coast Guard's budget must also be authorized by a separate 
act. Funds for the purchase of new aircraft, vessels, real 
estate and the construction of new facilities must first 
be authorized before those funds may be appropriated. 
Congress also requires that both the Reserve and active 
duty military strength be authorized annually. In the 
House of Representatives, authorization hearings for all 
but the strength of the Selected Reserve are held by the 
Subcommittee on Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
Navigation of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
and in the Senate they are held by the Merchant Marine 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce. The Selected 
Reserve hearings are conducted by the Armed Services of 
each house, [l] 

The relationship between the appropriation committees 
and the authorization committees of both houses is an inter- 
esting one. Fenno [l] points out that the appropriation 
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committees fully recognize that the legislative committees 
must act before money can be appropriated, but "in order to 
guard the Treasury," they feel that they must take a "fresh 
and independent look £at the request7 - guided, but not 
fettered by the authorization figures..." Thus, the approp- 
riation committees' expectations regarding the proper role 
of the authorizing committees may be summed up as follows: 

The Legislative Committee goes through the hearings, 
evaluates the evidence before it, and tries to deter- 
mine the amount of money which is the ceiling that 
the committee could possibly justify as far as the 
activity is concerned. Then it is up to the 
Appropriations Committee to determine how much of 
the money can be spent in that particular year, and 
that is the amount which is made available. . . Each 
committee works for a different objective. The 
objective of the Appropriation Committee is and 
ought to be to establish the proper sum of money 
which can or should be spent by law in any given 
year, [b J 

The members of the legislative committees, on the other 
hand, view their role in the authorization process somewhat 
differently. Although the legislative committees have 
tended to be somewhat paternalistic in their approach, and 
have, therefore, tended in the past to authorize more than 
was eventually appropriated, these committees feel that the 
authorization process constitutes a sanction on the Appropri- 
ation Committees. Moreover, because each authorization 
committee does not have to deal with all the agencies and 
departments, the members of these committees view themselves 
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as experts on their assigned agencies, and conceive their 
role as assisting the members of the Appropriations Committees 
in a very valuable manner. [ 1 ] 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the appropriation 
process, it should be noted that this relationship between 
the legislative and appropriation committees may change 
somewhat with the full implementation of the provisions con- 
tained in the Congressional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974. Designed in part to remedy the situation 
wherein the disjointed authorization and appropriation pro- 
cess "gave no overall control of government funding to any 
unit on Capitol Hill" [ 5 ] , the act has injected into the 
budgetary process a new and potentially very powerful 
committee within each house of Congress. Known as the 
House and Senate Budget Committees, these two groups have 
been charged with the responsibility of recommending the 
total size of the Federal budget. 

The vehicle used by Congress in this attempt to relate 
proposed Federal spending to estimated total receipts is the 
"concurrent resolution." During the entire Congressional 
Stage, two concurrent resolutions are eventually considered 
by Congress. The first, which must be adopted prior to 
May 15, establishes "budget targets" to guide the various 
appropriation and authorization committees as they process 
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fiscal legislation. CbJ This resolution is based on infor- 
mation received from several sources. In arriving at the 
targets contained in the first concurrent resolution, the 
Budget Committees consider the following: 

1. The newly created Congressional Budget Office's 
five year cost projection which analyzes the 
economic impact of various spending alternatives. 

2. The Joint Economic Committee's analysis of the 
"Current Services Budget. 

3. The authorization estimates and views submitted 
by the various legislative committees. 

4. Any information received during a hearings 
process (referred to as "seminars") which is con- 
ducted from late January until March. [5] 

Then, sometime in September, Congressional approval of the 
second concurrent resolution causes these targets to be 
replaced with binding outlay ceilings and revenue floors. 
"Thereafter, neither house may consider any bill or amend- 
ment, or conference report, that results in an increase 
over outlay or budget authority figures, or a reduction in 
revenues, beyond the amounts in the second resolution" [5], 
without specifically approving a new resolution reflecting 
the change. 



3 

The Current Services Budget is a document submitted to 
Congress by the President which contains a projection by 
the OMB of the growth in the Federal budget during the up- 
coming fiscal year based on the current fiscal year, assuming 
no changes in policy. [ 5 ] This projection is based on infor- 
mation provided to OMB by the various agencies, including 
the Coast Guard. 
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Once the authorization committees have met and the 



budget committees have set the target ceilings for each 
appropriation, the Coast Guard's budget request must then 
be considered by the Appropriations Committees of both 
houses. In this appropriation process, with the passage 
of the new Budget and Impoundment Control Act, each sub- 
committee of the two Appropriations Committees is expected 
to remain within the target ceilings established by Congress 
in the first concurrent resolution. Thus, it has been 
pointed out that in the appropriations process "the sub- 
committee is in a position much like the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget -- that is, the ultimate determinant of our 
appropriation is established on a basis which reflects 
national economic policy." /12_7 

Within the two Appropriations Committees, the House is 
generally conceded to be the more demanding, with the real 
scrutiny of the Coast Guard's requests taking place in that 
House of Congress. Unlike their counterparts in the Senate 
who generally must serve on more than one committee, the 
regularly returning members of the House Appropriation Sub- 
committees have the time to develop a great deal of knowledge 
about the agencies appearing before them. Their questioning, 
therefore, tends to be quite detailed and extensive, generally 
lasting at least three days and covering every single item 
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requested. As a result, the House hearings often represent 
the most detailed external examination of the budget request 
experienced by the Coast Guard. [XX] 

The members of the Senate Appropriation Subcommittees, 
on the other hand, view their role in the budgetary process 
somewhat differently. The Senate review process is not 
nearly as rigorous as the House's because the Senators 
recognize the lower House's expertise in the matter, and 
the fact that the budget request has generally received a 
pretty thorough review there before being sent on. For 
these reasons, the Senate Appropriation Subcommittees have, 
in the past, chosen to act as an appeal forum, in much the 
same manner as the Commandant and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation acted in the earlier stages of the resource 
allocation process. Thus, as an appeal body, these sub- 
committees generally direct their attention to those items 
deleted by the House which the Coast Guard specifically 
appeals to them for restoration. Almost without exception, 
the Senate review process results in a higher level of 
funding being approved. [ 6 , 127 

This is not to say that the role of "the restorer of 
funds" is restricted solely to the Senate. Occasionally, 
as was the case with the Coast Guard's FY78 request, the 
House may seek, for some reason or another, to increase a 
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particular agency's budget figure over that requested by 
the President. When this happens, the agency budget officials 
are supposed to remain loyal to OMB' s budget, but, as 
Wildavsky points out, this does not always occur. Some- 
times, a "formalized game" (such as described below) will 
go on at the hearing Jo ] : 

The agency official is asked whether or not he supports 
the amounts in the President's budget and he says "yes" 
in such a way that it sounds like yes but everyone 
present knows that it means "no." His manner may 
communicate a marked lack of enthusiasm or he may be 
just too enthusiastic to be true. A committee member 
will then inquire as to how much the agency originally 
requested from the Budget Bureau /now 0MB7 . There 
follows an apparent refusal to answer in the form of a 
protestation of loyalty to the Chief Executive. Under 
duress, however, and amidst reminders of Congressional 
prerogatives, the agency man cites the figures. Could 
he usefully spend the money, he is asked. Of course 
he could. The presumption that the agency would not 
have asked for more money if it did not need it is 
made explicit. Then comes another defense of the 
Administration's position by the agency, which however, 
puts of feeble opposition to Congressional demands for 
increases. /22_7 

The Appropriation Committee dialogue discussed above 
could not function without what is perhaps the most vital 
group of individuals in the committee structure - the members 
of the committee staffs. Each committee has a staff in 
addition to the staffs retained by the individual Congressmen. 
The staff men do the "leg-work" and the research for the 
committeemen, and often prepare many of the questions to be 
used during the hearings. Also, as the "advance-men" for 
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the Congressmen, the staff members constitute a vital link 
between their committees and the Coast Guard. It is at 
their level that contact with Coast Guard personnel is 
maintained, and a majority of the work accomplished. [2 J 
This working staff level relationship is important to 
both the Congress and to the Coast Guard in that it prepares 
both groups for the upcoming hearings. For example, as 
Elliot f6j points out, when the Coast Guard was working on 
the introduction of Loran C, the interests of Congress were 
were served through a briefing held for the members of 
committee staffs and the staffs of individual Congressmen. 
Based on this two and one half hour briefing on highly 
technical engineering problems, financial matters and policy, 
the staff was then able to report their impressions and bring 
their Congressmen "up to speed" on this particular Coast 
Guard program. The Coast Guard, on the other hand, also 
benefits from the discussions between the committee staffs 
and the Programs and Budget Divisions. These discussions 
serve to notify the Coast Guard what types of things the 
committee is interested in, what type of questions the chair- 
man of the committee is likely to ask, and sometimes even 
provides the Coast Guard with the exact questions that will 
be asked. Based on the information received from the 
staffers, the Programs and Budget Divisions are then able 
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to prepare the Commandant, the Coast Guard’s chief witness, 
for the questioning ahead. 

The day of the hearings , the Commandant goes to the 
"Hill" accompanied by other witnesses who are primarily the 
Office Chiefs, and the Chiefs of the Programs and Budget 
Divisions. Although these hearings represent part of 

the overall adversary process, wherein the Coast Guard is 
not on its own to justify and support its budget request to 
the committee, the hearings are generally quite cordial and 
informal in nature. This relaxed atmosphere is due in part 
to the fact that over the years the Coast Guard has built a 
reputation of asking for only what it needs to do its job, 
and of speaking the truth at the hearings. [ 6 ] 

Whereas, earlier in the resource allocation process the 
Commandant was the decision maker, now, as the Coast Guard's 
chief witness, he must support and defend the budget request, 
and answer any questions posed by either the chairman or the 
other members of the committee. The Programs and Budget 
Divisions assist the Commandant in this task by providing 
him with the relevant documents or information needed to 
properly respond to the topic in question. Although recent 
years have seen the Commandant providing immediate and direct 
answers to a great majority of the questions posed to the 
Coast Guard at these hearings, he may, at times, choose to 
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refer a particular question to one of the Office Chiefs 
who is more qualified in the subject area in question. 

Other times, when the answer is either technical in nature 
or lengthy and requiring additional research, the Coast 
Guard and the committee may agree upon a "for the record" 
submission format, where the answer is provided in writing 
at a later date. 

After the hearings, any "for the record" submissions 
must be prepared. The Budget Division coordinates the 
activities and insures that all material is prepared on 
time. Generally speaking, the material submitted "for the 
record" will be quite extensive for the House Appropriations 
Committee. This committee feels that they must supply an 
extensive record to their fellow Congressmen. They try to 
anticipate all of the questions that might arise on the 
floor of the House and answer them in the record. For 
example, in the FY74 budget hearings, the "for the record" 
submissions numbered forty. These were not simple questions 
requiring "yes or no" answers. Rather, they were questions 
requiring quite involved and detailed types of answers. [ 2 ] 

It should be noted at this point that the Coast Guard 
is not the only group providing input to the Congressional 
hearing process. The avenue for public participation is 
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completely open. For example, as Admiral Scarborough [ 12 ] 
points out: 

The Loran C was fully examined by the various commit- 
tees. Many opinions from interested public groups, 
both for and against our proposed funding of the 
system, were heard. In that situation, the committees 
ultimately agreed with our position and funds were 
subsequently appropriated. The important lesson, 
however, is not our success, but rather that individual 
constituencies or interest groups can and do participate 
in the process. 

Once the Appropriation Committees' actions are complete, 
the Coast Guard's budget request is then submitted to the 
floor of each house in the form of an appropriation bill. 
Fenno [ 7 ] points out, however, that this bill "is but a 
recommendation submitted to members of the parent chamber 
for their approval," and that the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committees "must turn to the task of winning support 
for these decisions among their ... colleagues." Operating 
in the atmosphere of increased partisan politics, the 
committee members generally view their role as defending 
"their" agencies against further cuts or amendments from 
the floor. According to Wildavsky £ 22 ] , this concept of 
responsibility has its roots in the norm of specialization 
in Congress, and "the ensuing belief that members who have 
not studied the subject should not exercise a deciding 
voice without the presence of overriding considerations." 
Thus, the attitude of respect for the committee members' 
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expertise, coupled with the relative bipartisan autonomy of 
the committee itself, generally prevails, with the parent 
chamber accepting the dollar and cents recommendations of 
the committee, [l] 

Once passed, the various appropriation acts must not 
only conform with the outlay ceilings contained in the "sec- 
ond concurrent resolution," but the House and Senate versions 
of the same bill must also be identical in language and 
content. Whenever they differ, the representatives of the 
two chambers must meet in a "conference committee" to write 
one bill acceptable to both chambers. Fenno [ij writes 
that since ratification by both chambers of the Congress is 
rarely denied, the conference committee process effectively 
signals the end of the annual appropriations process in 
Congress . 

After the Coast Guard's budget request has passed both 
houses, with any differences being ironed out in conference 
committee, it then goes to the President for his signature. 
Once the President has signed the appropriations bill, it 
becomes law and gives the Coast Guard full obligational 
authority subject only to the Presidentially mandated restric- 
tions imposed by the Office of Management and Budget. With 
the President's signature the Coast Guard is now ready to 
move to the final stage of the budgetary process - the 
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"Execution Stage." This is the stage that is the indicator 
of. how well the previous stages work. All of the work that 
has gone into the budgeting process thus far has been for 
one purpose: to get funds into the hands of those Coast 

Guard officers responsible for carrying out the service's 
programs, [l] 

D. THE BUDGET EXECUTION STAGE 

The final step in the overall process of resource alloca 
tion in the Coast Guard, is the execution of the funds appro 
priated by Congress, as shown in Figure 3. This phase, 
which is sometimes referred to as the "Operating Stage" 
(OPSTAGE) , commences with the President's signature of the 
budget document. Although this action legally gives the 
Coast Guard the authority to obligate funds after the 
October 1st beginning of the new fiscal year, several events 
must first occur before any monies may be spent. 

Among the first actions to be taken upon passage of the 
appropriations bill is the Coast Guard's adjustment and re- 
ordering of priorities contained in the Congressional Stage 
Budget. Once again, similar to the other times in the pro- 
cess when adjustments of priorities were required, this 
action is accomplished by the Coordinating Board. In arriv- 
ing at an operating budget (known as "OPSTAGE Budget") , the 
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Board must not only incorporate those changes desired by 
Congress, but must also consider any changes dictated by 
new internal Coast Guard priorities. At this point, allow- 
ances are also made for any individual project cost in- 
creases that have occurred since the budget request's 
initial submission six to nine months previously. j\2j 

Once all changes have been incorporated in the Congres- 
sional Stage Budget, the Coast Guard is still not ready to 
spend the funds appropriated by Congress. Prior to incurring 
any obligations, the Coast Guard must also initiate action 
to secure the release of the authorization from OMB. This 
is accomplished through the submission to OMB of a document 
known as an apportionment schedule. Designed to regulate an 
agency's rate of obligation, and thus reduce the possibility 
of over-obligation, the apportionment schedule is basically 
a financial plan which outlines by quarter the agency's needs 
for funds during the forthcoming fiscal year. In some in- 
stances, however, apportionments may also be made on the 
basis of specified projects or activities in lieu of the 
usual time-period basis. [3] 

Prior to the submission of the Coast Guard's apportion- 
ment schedule to OMB, Headquarters must receive apportionment 
requests from the field units. In order to give these units 
some idea of the total dollar figure upon which to base 
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their estimates, Headquarters issues "Planning Factors" 
the upcoming fiscal year. Generally issued in February of 
each year, the Planning Factors typically include: 

1. A listing of the Operating Expense changes and 
the AC&I projects included in the Congressional 
Stage Budget. 

2. A similar listing of the Operating Expense 
items expected to be included in the budget for 
the year following. 

3. A vessel maintenance plan listing major jobs 
to be funded by Headquarters . 

4. An electronic installation plan. 

5. Reserve training levels. [ 19 ] 

Figure 8 shows diagramatically the process by which planning 
factors are developed and distributed to the field. 

Once funds have been apportioned to the Coast Guard by 
OMB, obligational authority is then extended to the indi- 
vidual Program Managers, Support Managers, District Commanders, 
and Headquarters units in the form of allotments. Although 
the process of alloting funds to the field units is strictly 
internal to the Coast Guard, care must be taken that the 
allotments remain in harmony with amounts apportioned by OMB. 
Within the Coast Guard, a system of periodic reports and 
budget review at both the Headquarters and field levels 
exists to prevent over-obligations and maintain the necessary 
internal control over the budget execution process. 
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Figure 8. Planning Factors Development 

6c Distribution 



Ideally, the Coast Guard's system of resource allocation 
is designed to get the available resources to where the need 
is. However, even the best systems of planning, programming 
and budgeting for resource allocation cannot always be counted 
upon to perfectly predict the future. Unforeseen events are 
bound to occur, and can often have profound effects on the 
needs and priorities of the various Coast Guard programs. 

When this occurs, the Coast Guard has available two separate 
methods of seeking relief for the affected programs: 1) addi- 

tional funds may be requested in the form of a supplemental 
appropriation; or 2) funds may be shifted from one program 
to another through the process of reprogramming. 

A supplemental appropriation is, technically, a change 
to the budget after it has received final Congressional 
action. /187 Each agency must submit its requests for 
changes in funding to OMB, where the requests are first 
reviewed and then accumulated until a sufficient quantity 
is on hand to submit to Congress in the form of an "Execu- 
tive Communication." In addition to the Congressionally 
imposed requirement that all appropriations, including 
supplementals , not exceed the outlay ceilings contained in 
the second concurrent resolution, all requests for supple- 
mental appropriations must also satisfy certain criteria 
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established by OMB. The Coast Guard's Manual for Budgetary 

Administration describes OMB's policy as follows: 

... it would be only a slight exaggeration to say that 
OMB policy on budget modifications is that there won't 
be any! Each proposed program modification must pass 
three tests: 

1. be unforeseeable at time of budget submission 
(or result from a subsequent Act of Congress) 

2. be of sufficient impac t that it can't be 
absorbed, and 

3. be of sufficient national urgency that it 
can't be postponed until the next budget year. 

D L87 

Reprogramming, on the other hand, is the method by which 
the Coast Guard may internally shift funds from one program 
to another. Authority for this action is derived, in part, 
from 14 USC 656 A, which allows the Commandant to reprogram 
funds to repair or replace operating facilities damaged by 
storms, fire, or other similar disaster. Another portion 
of the law, 14 USC 656 B, also permits the Commandant to 
initiate AC&I projects costing less than $200,000 without 
prior authorization from Congress. It is customary, however, 
for the Commandant to keep the committees of Congress informed 
when such reprogramming occurs. The Secretary will inform 
the Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, and the 
Commandant will advise the other committee chairmen after 
a reprogramming action has taken place. In those situations 
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where there is a need to reprogram AC&I funds in excess of 
the amounts authorized by 14 USC 656, the Commandant must 
first seek the concurrence of the chairmen of the authori- 
zation and appropriation committees of both houses. In 
either case, the reprogramming of AC&I funds is clearly more 
difficult than shifting funds within the Operating Expense 
appropriation. This is so because the authorization process 
places strict controls on the funds within the AC&I category 
by earmarking them for specific projects only, [b] 

The primary goal of this study has been to describe in 
detail the decision process by which the Coast Guard chooses 
to allocate its resources among various competing needs. 

This has been done in the preceding five chapters. Chapter 
6 now contains several concluding remarks which attempt to 
summarize and highlight those important concepts which are 
key to a clear understanding of the Coast Guard resource 
allocation process. 

Much more could, be written about the Budget Execution 
Stage. Topics to be explored further could range from the 
actual procedures followed to account for and deliver the 
men, money and materials "out to the Fleet," to the problems 
encountered at the District and small operating unit level 
in the management of these resources. It is suggested that 
this stage be the subject of a follow-on thesis by another 
interested Coast Guard officer. 
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VI. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



The ultimate goal of the resource allocation process 
described above is the preparation of a single year's budget 
for the Coast Guard. The series of subprocesses through 
which this budget is assembled is inherently a "building 
block," or micro process, resulting from "bottom up" planning 
coupled with strategic guidance received from above. This 
"bottom up" process has the advantages of combining strategic 
direction with the involvement and interaction of the four 
planning levels, thus leading to rigorous competition be- 
tween the various programs. [ 2 ] It is through this competi- 
tion and the adversary nature of the process itself that the 
Coast Guard can attempt to ensure that only the fittest, 
best justified programs survive. 

Commencing with plans that stretch well into the future, 
and culminating in a single year's operating budget, the 
resource allocation process involves many participants, both 
internal and external to the Coast Guard. Internal partici- 
pation includes the field. Headquarters, and the Commandant, 
throughout the process. External input is received from 
the Department of Transportation, from the President via the 
Office of Management and Budget, and from Congress. This 
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input can range from individual Department policy decisions 
to major constraints imposed by national economic policy 
and political considerations. However, it is important to 
remember that although certain participants may dominate 
major portions of the process, no one individual or group 
of individuals is permitted to dominate the entire process. 
Thus, resource allocation in the Coast Guard is essentially 
"a microcosm of the democratic process, with many voices 
being expressed in the final product.” [ 12 ] 

In summary , the process by which the Coast Guard decides 
"who gets what, when and how” is a highly complex and dynamic 
process that is constantly changing, evolving and responding 
to the environment within which it functions. As such, re- 
source allocation cannot be considered a trivial manipula- 
tion of techniques. Rather, it must be regarded as an art 
form, not an exact science, where detailed and quantified 
planning, programming and budgeting for resource allocation 
must be coupled with the exercise of good managerial judgment. 

This, then, is the approach used by the Coast Guard to 
answer the "omnipresent problem that dominates all approaches 
to government operations in the 1970's ... viz, 'How do I 
get the resources I need to do what must be done? /"1 9*7 
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APPENDIX A 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



AC&I Project Proposal Report - A submission on specified 
forms by a District or Headquarters Unit describing a 
capital investment in facilities. The AC&I Project Pro- 
posal Report is used for approval of details of a project 
and for engineering sufficiency. 

Allocation - An amount set aside by an agency (i.e.: DOT) 
in a separate appropriation or fund account for the use of 
another agency (i.e.: Coast Guard) in carrying out the 
purpose of an appropriation; the first subdivision of an 
apportionment . 

Allotment - The second subdivision of an apportionment 
which provides the funding authority for an official to 
accomplish a specific function or mission. 

Apportionment - A distribution made by OMB of amounts avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure in an appropriation or 
fund account into amounts available for specified time peri- 
ods, activities, functions, projects or combinations thereof. 
The amount so apportioned limits the obligations to be 
incurred or when so specified, expenditures to be accrued. 

Appropriation or Fund Account - A statutory authorization 
to incur obligations and to make payments out of the Treasury 
for specified purposes. Types of appropriations or fund 
accounts include: 

1. A one- year account is one which is available for 
incurring obligations only during a specified fiscal 
year. 

2. A multiple -year account is one which is available 
for incurring obligations for a definite period in 
excess of one year. 

3. A no -year account is one which is available for 
incurring obligations for an indefinite period of 
time. 

Benefits - Measures of attainment expressed in terms of 
the broad objectives. 
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Budgeting - The planned, disciplined approach to the problem 
of fund management that seeks to translate planned operations 
and objectives into their related financial requirements for 
the purpose of both estimating and executing those plans. 

Budget Year (BY) - The year that will provide input into 
the Budget of the United States. 

Coast Guard Objectives - Broad statements of purpose which 
define the aims of the Coast Guard as stated in the Long 
Range View. 

Congressional Stage - The time period or work process after 
the receipt of the Presidential Allowances from OMB, involv- 
ing the preparation and presentation to Congress of the final 
budge t r eques t . 

Coordinating Board - A group of top level Coast Guard officers, 
chaired by the Deputy Chief of Staff and consisting of the 
Deputy Office Chiefs, Program Managers, and Support Managers 
whose major responsibility is to review the program priorities 
of budget requests. 

Determinations - A statement of assumptions, points of 
emphasis and unresolved areas made by the Program Manager 
for approval/resolution by the Commandant as a planning 
guide for the program. 

Development Plan (DP) - A submission to Headquarters by a 
district or headquarters unit involving a major facility 
investment that will require costly multi-year funding, with 
completion through a series of phases over a period of years. 

DOT - Department of Transportation. 

Financial Plan - A document that indicates the allocation 
of funds for the operating year to operating guides or pro- 
jects by quarters. 

Fiscal Year (FY) - The accounting year established in the 
Federal Government that (subsequent to 1 October 1976) com- 
mences the first of October and runs to the thirtieth of 
September of the following calendar year. 

Forecast Stage - The time period or work process from roughly 
BY-18 months, when work begins on the Spring Preview present- 
ation to DOT, until approximately BY-10 months when DOT pro- 
gram targets or ceilings are received. 
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Language Page - A statement contained in the budget esti- 
mates submitted to OMB and to Congress which gives the 
agency's proposal of language to be used in the appropria- 
tion act; usually based on the appropriation language for 
the current year, with proposals for deletion and addition 
of language or amounts. 

Long Range View - A periodic statement made by the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard which outlines the service's objectives 
and policies, and which provides a ten-year projection of 
the characteristics of the future marine environment. 

Major Program Issues (MPI) - Particular issues on which the 
Office of Management and Budget requests specific attention 
in the Coast Guard's submission. 

Obligation - The amount of an order placed, contract awarded, 
service received or other transaction which legally reserves 
a specified amount of an appropriation for expenditure. 

OMB - Office of Management and Budget. 

OMB Stage - The time period or work process which is marked 
by the transformation of resource change proposals into a 
more formal budget, consistent with the ceilings imposed by 
D0T>, for submission to OMB; this stage ends upon receipt of 
the Presidential Allowances from OMB at approximately BY- 11 
months . 

Operating Guide - An administrative subdivision of funds 
under annual appropriation accounts ; formerly called subhead . 

Operating Stage - The whole budget execution phase; from 
the time of Congressional action on the budget request to 
the end of the budget year to which the request pertains. 

OST - Office of the Secretary of Transportation. 

Performance Budget - A budget which develops data on program 
costs and accomplishments as opposed to data on things or 
facilities . 

Planning Factors - Information distributed by Headquarters 
to the districts and headquarters units (allotment units 
only) on which their field budget requests are based. 
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Planning Proposal - A submission from a district or head- 
quarters unit recommending change to existing plans or 
facilities . 

Plan Summary - A summary of the plans of an individual pro- 
gram for the near-term (1-5 years), mid-term (6-10 years), 
and long-term (10 years and beyond) time frames. 

Program (noun) - A major Coast Guard endeavor, mission- 
oriented, which fulfills statutory or executive requirements, 
and which is defined in terms of the principle actions re- 
quired to achieve a significant end objective. 

Program (verb) - The process of deciding on specific courses 
of action to be followed in carrying out planning decisions 
on objectives; also involved are decisions in terms of total 
costs to be incurred over a period of years as to personnel, 
material, and financial resources to be applied in carrying 
out programs . 

Program Cost Categories ; 

Research & Development Costs (RDT&E) - Those program 
costs incurred under the RDT&E appropriation where the 
intended end item will lead to acquisition of new 
equipment for operational use, or will result in innova- 
tive changes in the conduct of a mission. 

Investment Costs (AC&I) - The program costs to procure 
or construct initial, additional or replacement equip- 
ment or facilities, or to provide for major modifications 
to existing facilities. These are represented by the 
Coast Guard's Acquisition, Construction and Improvement 
proj ects . 

Operating Costs (OE) - Those program costs required to 
operate and maintain a capability. 

Alteration of Bridges Costs (AB) - Those program costs 
for the Coast Guard's share of altering or removing 
bridges obstructive to navigation. Administration costs 
associated with this program are funded from operating 
expenses . 

Reserve Training Costs (RT) - Those program costs for 
the Coast Guard Reserve including repayment to other 
Coast Guard appropriations for indirect expenses and 
personnel and material resources. 
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Retired Pay Costs ( RP) - Those program costs for retired 
pay of military personnel of the Coast Guard and Coast 
Guard Reserve, members of the former Lighthouse and 
Lifesaving services, and for payments to survivors pur- 
suant to the Retired Serviceman's Protection Plan. 

State Boating Safety Assistance Costs (SB) - Those costs 
for State boating programs are provided for in the 
Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971 (P„L. 92-75) . 

Program Director - The flag officer at Headquarters immedi- 
ately responsible to the Commandant for the overall manage- 
ment of a program area. 

Program Manager - The staff officer at Headquarters desig- 
nated by and responsible to the Program Director for the 
detailed management of a Coast Guard Program. 

Program/Support Objectives - A broad statement of purpose 
which defines the aims of the program in support of the 
overall Coast Guard objectives. 

Reapportionment - The actions taken to obtain revisions in 
apportionments as required by changes in program plans, or 
changes in fund availability. 

Resource Change Proposal (RCP) - A document prepared by a 
Program Manager and submitted via his Program Director to 
the Chief of Staff, requesting a change in program resources. 
The change may reflect an increase or decrease in a program 
or a shift of resources from one program to another, and 
must indicate the long-range implications of such a change. 

Special Analytic Studies (SAS) - The detailed studies that 
provide the input and analytic basis for the program decisions. 

Support Director - Those officers at Headquarters who are 
responsible to the Program Directors for the actual adminis- 
tration of funds, providing dollar estimates, for design 
characteristics, maintenance of facilities, training, assign- 
ment and payment of personnel, and other logistic functions. 

In contrast to the Program Director, who is "program respon- 
sive," the Support Director is "function or hardware respon- 
sive." 

Support Manager - The staff officer at Headquarters designated 
by and responsible to the Support Director for the detailed 
management of the Support Program. 
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CRITERIA FOR INCLUSION OF PROJECTS UNDER AC&I 
(Projects not meeting these criteria are OE) 
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(1) Projects between $1,000 and $50,000 treated collectively under Waterways A/N Projects. 

(2) Conversions, as a program, are OE unless each conversion of a single facility is over 
$50,000 (except LAMP). 

(3) Machinery means entire plant and not individual equipments. 
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APPENDIX B-2 



SAMPLE PLANNING PROPOSAL LETTER 




DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 



M AILif tf > ADO'O T 

COmmanocr dpi) 

ELEVENTH COAST GU*«0 OiSTHicr 
HEARTWELL 3LOC 
19 PINC Ave 

LONG 9EACH CALiP X»02 



*13 $£? '375 

54-20 



•From: Commander, eleventh Coast Guard District 

To : Commandant (G- CPE) 

Sub; : Planning Proposal 11-0L-‘ T 6; Reccnf iguration of 

Eleventh Coast Guard District Search and Rescue 
System (Surface) - (PCS CPE-1100) 

1. This district has conducted a study to evaluate the 
location and use of its surface SAP. resources, both pre- 
sent and projected. The study showed particular interest 
in the letter because of the introduction of several 4 i f 
UTSs to the district as replacements for the 4Q 1 UTSs. 

The Search and Rescue Simulator 'Accel (5ARSIM) at Coast 
Guard Headquarters was utilized to obtain an anal vs is of 



he oest resource configuration.- oi us a ore 



"T ^ r* - n* H 



worn ioac 



i-irst iiar.d mr: 



"per - 

on 



:s availabl 
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was obtained througu a questionnaire on a variety or sub- 
jects completed by W?3 Commanding Officers. 



i ne study oroviaec tne tollowm: 



ronclusions aoout 



this district's SAR system, the units of which are pos i - 
ioned geographically on attachment (1) , a chart of the 
istrict coastline : 



a. The present SAR system was designed to perform 
effectively for peak weekend activity in the heavy case 
load of summer months and uses ;vP3s as the primary re- 
source. It is apparent , however, the major! tv of the 
case load is well within the capability of smaller boats. 
This fact was clearly illustrated in the study analysis 
which developed the following profiles on each SI’ WF3 
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(2) Channel Islands 

The record of activity at Channel Island 
is not consistent* An educated guess, however, is that 
the station is handling 901 more cases than the average 
'.VP 3 in the District. Their average time per case is 2.3 
hours which is about the District average and certainly 
less than the PT JUDITH. Virtually none of the station's 
cases are over 23 miles away but over 501 are over ten 
miles. They occasionally go into heavy sea states but 
most of their operation is in sea states less than four 
feet. The fact that 501 of their cases are over ten 
miles is typical of the operation of most of the W?3s 
in the District and is much higher than the LA/LB boats. 

They most often work around the Channel Islands so the 
fact that they are out over ten miles does not mean they 
are always that far from land. Their weekend case load 
is high.) In summary, Channel Island is working hard as 
a SARFAC and probably “should, have some relief on their 
longe r cases from 7/PBs. 

(3) ?t i : n: f • 

One of the three least utilized UPSs in the 
district. Her average case Load is 501 loss than the dis- 
trict average. Her hours underway are 501 Less than, the 
district average and - 6 1 less than ?T JUDITH. Her average 
time on a case is about three hours with 151 of her cases 

being over 2 5 miles out. This would indicate that the 

cases she goes on are significant cases — she just doesn't 
‘go'~enough . Her weekend load is high. 

( d ) PT CAMDEN and PT EVAMS (Los Ange les /long Beach > 

These boats each represent about the average 
work load in the District. This is aoouc the same case load 
as the PT JUDITH, however, and about 201 less time underway. 
Their average hours per case is about 2.2 with "31 of their 
cases being under ten miles. This would indicate they are 
working the mainland side of the Catalina Channe 1. 9 SI of 

their cases are in seas less than five foe: high. Altho ugh 
their work load is reasonable, it would appear that scme-_ 
thing less than an 32* WPS could do die job. Their 'weekend 
'case load is normally high. 
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(5) PT DIVIDE (NEWPORT BEACH) 

This WPB's utilization is on the same order 
as the PT 3RIDGE except that her average hour per case is 
less and the sea states reported are much less. Her week- 
end case load is quite high. In summary some of he_r_ cases 
are significant but seldom difficult and in general j5he_,is_ 
under "lit ili'zed'particularly during the week. 

(6) PT HOBART (OCEANS IDE 1 

This is the least used boat in the district 
having 40% fewer cases than the average boat. Her time 
underway on 5AR cases is 55% less than the district average. 
Her average time per case is 1.5 hours which is markedly 
low. 99% of her cases are in seas of less than three feet. 
30% of her cases are closer than ten miles. It is. obvious 
j:h at a smaller, vessel could easily carry out ^almos t~aII~o~f 
>T ‘'HOBART’ s cases. 

(7) PT 3 ROWER and PT STUART fSAiV DIEGO ) 

a. These two WPSs have almost identical use 
profiles as would be expected. They have slightly fewer 
cases than the LA/L3 boats but their total time underway 
for SAR is longer making them near average boats within 
the District for utilization. Each of them have about 

10% less cases than the PT JUDITH and about 10% less under- 
way time for SAR.. Their average time on a case is 3.25 
hours. 20% of their cases are over 25 miles away, with 
perhaps 5% of their cases in seas greater than four feet. 
Their weekend case load is not significantly different 
than their week day load. In summary , the .San Diego._WP3s 
are carrying a reasonable work load with perhaps too much 
"work for one boat but not enough for tw o. The impart of 
7s p re ad ing_t heir load to the PT _HCBART stands out as an 
‘ area f or inves tigation . 

b . When tested against the SARSIM MODEL during 
peak work load per iocs the present P 3 configuration results 
m situations where no resource is available and in some 
cases where the resource fails to arrive in time to satis- 
factorily complete the case. As stated in the SARSIM analy- 
sis , '’the resource configuration works hard but still can't 
satisfy all the demands made upon it.” In this regard, the 
SARSIM analysis indicated 16% underway time (higher than 
most districts) , yet the time to get to a case was inordin- 
ately high and resulted in a greater number of failures than 
any of the acceptable options tested against the SARSIM, 
i.e., the resource was too late arriving on scone or could 
not conclude the case properly. 
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c. The use of WPBs varies considerably by loca- 
tiQn, however, most of the SAR cases are within the range 
and capability of 41' UT3s . 

d. A UTL class boat could meet most.COTP routing 
requirements, whereas the 40' and 41' UT3 is too much re- 
source to be solely dedicated to mec/ps work in the Eleventh 
District, particularly if support is provided on a need 
basis for ocean dumping, off-shore transfer monitoring, 

Catalina escort, etc. 

e. Based on recommendations from the 'APB Com- 
manding Officers, minor changes to the personnel allowance 
is indicated in order to gain an adequate pyramidal struc- 
ture and with enough redundancy to allow proper leave and 
liberty periods without outside support. 

f. Maintenance Support Team (MSI) 

(1) The MST concept is working well. This 
is attested to by the comments received from the APB Com- 
manding Officers - the users of this service, and local 
general knowledge cased on results and less "down time." 

It established a pyramidal structure of maintenance person- 
nel serving as inspectors, teachers and doers. It facili- 
tates uniformity of maintenance an ongoing training program 
for all engineers in the AP3/UTB* fleet, and can ease boats 
through transition periods while inexperienced personnel are 
being indoctrinated. 

(2) The present allowance for the MST is 0-1-6. 
This is marginal, however, and the 3ase has consistently 
augmented them to double their strength with assigned and 
transient personnel. The addition of another class coat will 
complicate the support requirements. A larger, stable MST 
force is, therefore, essential. 

2. The current mission work load of present SAR resources 
was discussed in the preceding paragraphs . According to 
date, in the Cutter Plan a 5 3 increase annually in SAR activ- 
ities is projected for the Eleventh District. This planning 
proposal provides positive adjustments to our SAR system 
which will deal efficiently with both the present and pro- 
jected SAR work load. These changes are discussed below: 

a. Intermixing or WPBs and smaller bottoms in our SAR 
configuration will provide a practical choice of resources for 
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both long range cases and for nearer high density areas 
where the bulk of the case load occurs. Attachment (2) 
illustrates geographically the proposed SAR resource con- 
figuration. The following discusses each location and 
the proposed changes : 

(1) The WPB at Santa Barbara is well justified. 
Adding one r JTL to Group, Santa 3arbara as authorized in 
Planning Proposal 11-01-75 will enhance the capability in 
that area to handle short range/rapid response work. A 
minor change in rates and ratings is recommended for the 
WPB in another section of this proposal. 

(2) Channel Islands will receive a 41 f UT3 as 
replacement for the 40' UT3 in CY76. The two UTSs are 
fully justified and a change is therefore not recommended 
for this station. 

(3) The WPB at Marina Del Rey is required to 
respond to any air traffic casuali ties a Los Angeles 
International Airport. While the work load is less than 

the desired average it avoids a gap in WPB resource coverage. 
The work load for this unit should increase due to other 
changes proposed herein and by tasking it with some SAR 
cases traditionally handled by; the ?7 JUDITH or Channel 
Islands Station. A minor change in rates and ratings is 
recommended in another section of this proposal. 

(4) The Central Sector of the SAR resource 
system includes a WPB located at Base, Terminal Island, 

UT3s at GOT? LA/L5, a WPB at Alamitos 3ay Long Beach and 
a WPS at Newport 3each. 

ta) ^COTP LA/L3 has two 40' U73s in 3-0 and 
B-.2_status t0 accomplfshT'the SAR/mep/ps mission. Their 
Tange’ of operations for SAR purposes is extremely limited. 
Tir-combining COTPs and MIOs , the preferred method is to 
combine the two units independent of a Group or other 
operational units. Although an MSO has not been formed in 
the LA/L3 area as yet, (plans are currently underway to 
accomplish this within the year) it is proposed that the 
SAR responsibility be transferred from COTP LA/L3 to Coast 
Guard 3ase, Terminal Island. An appropriate number of UTLs 
would be assigned to COTP LA/LB for their mep/ps mission. 
Requests for ocean dumping, off-shore transfer monitoring, 
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Catalina escort, etc., would be made to the appropriate 
command with WP3 or UT3 resources. A transfer of person- 
nel billets from COTP LA/L3 to Coast Cuard Base, Terminal 
Island is recommended in another section of this proposal. 

(b) Coast Guard Base Terminal Island has 
no SAR capability at present. The Base orovidcs mooring 
facilities for the PT C AMD EM and the relief V/PB P~ CARRE IV . 
Shop space is also provided for COT? LA/LB boat maintenance 
personnel. Under this proposal the Base would receive 2-41' 
UT3s. One would be maintained in 3ravo-0 at ail times 
while the other would be in 3ravo-2 or greater ( 36 - 324 ). 

This would be coordinated with the T .V?B at Los Alamitos Bay 
and will be discussed later. There would be no additional 
communications watch or capability imposed on Base, Terminal 
Island. The UT3 would be dispatched by the Base OCD in 
response to TWX or telephone alert after which the UT3 would 
CHOP to and communicate directly with RCC. The 41* UTSs 
will normally respond to SAR cases 0-10 miles. This will 
facilitate excess mg one 32’ IV? 3 in the Los Angeles/Long 
Beach area. The Base would also have the relief W?3 and 
relief 40' U73 in their inventory. :a lining the r diet 32' 
V/PB for relief work, supplemental assignments and seasonal 
peak weekends at Catalina would be accomplished with Base 
(MST) support. There are four billets assigned as station 
keepers for the relief V/PB. It is expected the MST will 
expand support to each V/PB, UT3 and smaller boats district 
wide. An appropriate increase in Base Terminal Island 
personnel billets is recommended elsewhere in this proposal. 

(c) The WPB at Alamitos Bay is properly 
located in the revised system. The majority of cases within, 
the 0-10 mile range will be handled by the UTSs. This will 
facilitate a standby status of Bravo- 2 or greater and as 

the work load dictates. Thus a reduction in crew site is 
recommended in another section of this proposal. 

(a) Mo change in resources is required at 
Newport 3each . Minor changes to the rates and ratings 
assigned the WPB are recommended in another section. 

(3) The majority of the cases handled by the 
WPB at Oceanside are more suited for a smaller resource. 
However, assigning a WPB to that location precludes the 
necessity of establishing and operating "Coast Guard 
Station Oceanside." Removing the V/P3 from this location 
would cause an undesirable gap in the location of medium 
range resources. Since the WP3 responds to many cases 
with their Boston Whaler, assigning a trnilornbic UTL to 
the WPB for their short range/ rap id response SAR work is 
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appropriate. There are other changes contained in this 
proposal that will require an increase in this unit's more 
distant EAR case work load, particularly toward the southern 
region. Establish a COSARFAC with this WPB. Increase the 
crew to 1-0-15 due to an increase in 3ravo-C status and to 
retain a work week as close as possible to the desi red- optimum. 

(6) At San Diego .we. have a situation simiLar to 
the Los Angeles/Long^Sea'ch ' area , coo much resource for the ' 
"majority of cases; i.e., two WPBs and one 4C r UTB . The UTB 
will be among the first to be replaced with a -l r UT3 . It 
is proposed that two -t 1 ’ UT3s be assigned to the Group and 
one WP3 be accessed. A reduction in crow site of the re- 
maining P B is also proposed. One UT3 will be on 3-0 while 
the other is on 3-2 or greater along with the iVPS and as 
the work Load dictates. An increase in billets is recom- 
mended for the Group. The MSO has a UTL for the mep/ps mis- 
s ion . 



5. This proposal does not require additional resources: 



a . T 
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b. The personnel resources required for this proposal 
and those oresently authorized are the same at 3-1-154. 
However, t.ae net effect of adding more hulls to the config- 
uration requires more engineering skills and less need for 
nonrated support: 

-(1) Attachment (5) identifies geographical and 
unit location of billets presently associated with boat 
operations that will be affected by this proposal. The right 
column of attachment (3} shows the new rating structure for 
manning the proposed system under alternative A discus s ed 
below. Deviations from this are not listed for other Alter- 
natives, however, the changes are identified in the total 
compilation of ail billets involved. 

r 2) Attachment (4) lists the units affected by 
this proposal and their present and proposed personnel allow- 
ance totals. 

(3) Attachments (5) and (6) list by paygrade and 
rating the present personnel resources and three alternative 
requirements for this proposal: 

(a) Alternative A contains .ill the crowing 
recommendations described m the right hand column of attach- 
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ment (3); i.e., crewing of four fully augmented WPBs and two 
partially augmented WPBs ; manning of the 41 r UTBs at the new 
location of San Pedro and San Diego with six MKls , six 3M2s, 
six SNs (1-3-0, 1 3-2) and no change at Channel Island. 

This is the unoer limit to reauired Commandant crew size 
for the 41' UTB (1-BM2/BM3, 1-MK1/MK2, 1-SN/SA) . The MST is 
increased by seven billets to meet’ expanded area of coverage, 
additional units to maintain, and augment the relief !‘/PB 
during peak periods of SAR activity and supplemental assign- 
ments. Additional recurring cost for,., this Alternativ e is SI 7. QIC. 



(b) Alternative 3 contains two basic changes. 

One is the changing of the 41' UT3 rating structure to two MKIs , 
two MK2s , two FNs , two 3Mls , four 3M2s vice six MKls and six 
BM2s at each new UTS location. Secondly, it deletes the third 
MK on the four fully augmented S2 f V/PBs and returns the SA. 

The recurring annual cost for this alternative is 33.7K. 



(c) Alternative 
also reduces the PSSTA LA/L3 by 
2-MK5s) rather than one MK5 and 
izational structure indicated 1 
operations with an additional 1 
assigned to boat maintenance, 
alternative is $0.5K. 



C includes Alternative 3 and 
five Petty Officers (3-3M3s, 
four 3 1 \ . ? S 3 7 A LA/ L3 organ- 



j on lets assignee to boat 
2 (five rated, seven non rated) 
The__re curring t o_sts_ f o 



' c. The present system requires 104 enlisted billets 

authorized 56Q. This proposal would reduce the number of 
billets assigned SqQ to 30 with recurring savings of 314. 3K. ^ 



4. ^Alternative .3 is the preferred method of this proposal 
and is summarized below: 



a. Excess two 32' WPBs (one each at Los Angeles/Long Beach 
and San Diego). 

b. Change 32' WPS at Oceanside, California to COSARFAC 
and increase billet allowance to 1-0-13. 

c. Reduce Bravo standby requirement for S2' >VP3s it 
Los Alamitos and San Diego, California and reduce augmented 
crew to 1-0-10. 



d. Delete SAR mission and four 40' UTBs from PSSTA 
LA/LB and add up to five UTLs to their boat allowance. Reduce 
personnel allowance by one MK3 and four SNs as PSSTA LA/L3 
requires petty officers to perform regulatory missions. 
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e. Add SAR mission and two 41' UTBs to Coast Guard Base, 
Terminal Island. Increase personnel allowance at Base, Terminal 
Island by 1-0-21 to operate boats, augment relict 32* WP3 and 
perform additional MST work load. 

f. Add two 41 f UTBs to Group San Diego. Delete one 
40' UTB. Increase personnel allowance by 0-0-12 to man the 
additional UTB. 



g. Make specific personnel billet changes as recom- 
mended in attachment (7) . 



5. Although there will be some recurring savings , the main 
purpose of this proposal is to provide effective and efficient 
use of available resources and equipment. The recurring 
savings are listed below: 



a. 


Excess two WPBs 


$50 .OK 


b. 


Add six UTLs 


fS .OK) 


r % 


Increased personnel costs 


(3.7K) 


d! 


Reduced S 50 requirement 


14. "X 



Recurring Savings 3 56. OK 

e. It is noted in the Cutter Plan the projected ac- 
quisition of ten WPSs in 1977. . The Cutter Plan projects a 
197" Program Work Load in this district for ten WPBs whereas 
there are presently nine WPS s assigned including one relief 
boat. This proposal will preclude the need for the tenth 
WPS and could thus result in additional recurring savings 
as follows: 

(1) Monaugmented WPS crew (0-0-9) S9S.0K 

(2) WPS maintenance and operating 

* cost 25 . OK 

120 . OK 



Total recurring savings 



Si 76. OK 



f. Local storage and preventative maintenance is sug- 
gested for the two excess WPBs while we monitor the affects 
of the Program Work Load increases projected in the Cutter 
Plan. Should the required resource estimates used in devel- 
oping this proposal prove accurate the potential for reducing 
WPB acquisition by three hulls is indicated; i.e., the two 
hulls excessed m this proposal plus the non- rcqu.i. remcii t for 
the tenth WPB discussed in the preceding paragraph: 

Avoid acquisition of three WP3 hulls 2 $3.1 million each--$9.3M 
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6. Maintaining the status quo rather than adopting this 
proposal will not cause any predictable adverse effects on 
this district's SAR response capability. It would continue 
an inefficient use of resources as discussed in the earlier 
paragraphs . 

7. Displacement of persons from housing is not a considera- 
tion of this proposal. 

3. The changes proposed herein will not have an effect on 
the environment if adopted. 



9. The PT STUART and ?T CAMDEN were listed as excess in 
this proposal for the purpose of providing continuity for 
the reader. Specific recommendations for excess ing h'PSs 
and a phased transition plan will be submitted upon approval 
of the basic proposal. 



/ 



L, T. 

JOSEPH R. STEtLE 



Attachments : 



(1) Present SAR- Resource Locations 

(2) Proposed SAR Resource Locations 

(3) COSARFAC Study ‘ Redis tribut ion of Resources 

by unit 

(-1) COSARFAC Study Personnel Allowance 

(5) COSARFAC Study Redis tribut ion of Resources 

(6) COSARFAC Study Availab le/ Required Personnel 

Resources by Grade/ Rating 

(7) Recommended Changes to Personnel Billet 

Allowance 
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DEVELOPMENT PIAN FORMAT (RCS CPE -1101) 

(Name of Unit) Development Plan 

I. Authority 

1. Refer to Planning Proposal 

II. Design Data (broad conceptual statement only - no 
detail) 

III. Development Schedule 

1. Phase #1 (AC&I #1) 

2. Phase #2 (AC&I #2, etc.) 

IV. Cost Data 

1. Total Cost Summary 

2. Line Item Summary 

3. Summary by Phases 
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